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=a] PARLIAMENTARY 
| Return of great 
interest has just 
been published, 
containing copies 
of or extracts from 
correspondence 
which has passed 
between the Secre- 
tary of State for 
the Home Department on the one hand, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, the authorities 
of the City of London, and others, on the 
other, as to the pollution of the River Thames 
by sewage. The correspondence commences, in 
January, 1882, by a representation made by the 
Town Clerk of London to the Secretary of 
State, to the effect that the Port of London 
Sanitary Committee of the Corporation, 
“ouided by personal inspection, and the 
results of careful chemical analysis of the 
water of the Thames, urge upon the Govern- 
ment, under the provisions of the Metropolis 
Local Management Act of 1858, cap. 104, 
section 31,” the extreme importance of taking 
steps towards “remedying that which must be 
admitted to be a great and growing evil.” 

The Home Office applying for further par- 
ticulars, the Town Clerk encloses the Report 
of the Port Sanitary Committee, together with 
a letter to that body from the Medical Officer 
of the Port of London, containing the analysis 
of the water. “The worst specimen examined 
was the one taken at Barking on the 23rd of 
November, when the tide was running down, 
and which is reperted to contain one-fifth of 
its volume of sewage.” 

Upon this the Home Office call for reply 
from the Metropolitan Board of Works, whose 
clerk answers on April 4, “that the water of 
the Thames is not so pure as may be wished 
may be admitted without hesitation, but there 
are other sources of pollution than the Metro- 
politan Sewage outfalls, which would go far to 
account for the conditions which give rise to 
complaint.” The Board go on to say that the 
statements with respect to the polluted condi- 
tion of the river “are, if not totally unfounded, 
greatly exaggerated,” and “wish to continue 
~ ne gg it is now making during the 

en hot weather prevails.” We need 
a follow the system of fencing of which the 

"Apt Is struck in the above letter. An 
ce ] —_— by Sir J. W. Bazalgette, 
hot: on ais and Chatterton, of 
Calver’s re ot of ‘one - Captain 
naw ieee of the preceding October 

| ators of the Thames, is repro- 


h a report of about the 
by Mr. T. W. Keates, 





duced, together wit 
same date signed 


Consulting Chemist to the Board ; and one 
by Dr. Dupré, Chemist to the Medical 
Department of the Local Government Board. 

It should be noticed, as a marked character- 
istic of the line of defence adopted by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, that the last- 
named reporters say that their attention has 
been called to the quantity and character of 
the solid matter suspended in the river water. 
This limitation of the analysis to suspended 
matter, instead of total solids, was rendered 
possible by the error of the Thames Conserva- 
tors, who attempted to prove a material silting 
up of the river, instead of taking the broad 
ground of the nuisance caused by the outfalls. 
The effect has been to give, as the outcome of 
chemical analysis, an average of 23°06 grains of 
suspended matter per gallon, while the analysis 
made for the Woolwich Board of Health by 
Mr. G. W. Wigner, F.C.S., on September, 
1878, showed that the surface-water in Lime- 
house Reach contained 516 grains, or con- 
siderably more than one ounce in the gallon, 
of organic matter dissolved in the water. 
Mr. Wigner further points out that the 
samples analysed by Messrs. Keates & Dupré 
were taken when the river was in flood, and 
when a large discharge of upland water substi- 
tuted pure for impure water throughout the 
whole course of the river. Whatever excuse 
there may have been for adducing Mr. Keates’s 
report in reply to the charge of producing 
material obstructions to the river, there can 
be none for sending, in 1884, to the Home 
Secretary a statement so eminently calculated 
to mislead in the broader inquiry instituted 
by the Sanitary Port Authority. 

On 22nd May, 1882, the Secretary to the 
Local Government Board writes to the Home 
Department to the effect that the condition 
of the Thames has been so often the subject 
of complaint that it is impossible to avoid an 
investigation, adding “the officers of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works have been per- 
sistent in the denial of the existence of any 
serious nuisance at the outfall,” and for this 
reason the Board think it essential that the 
inquiry should not be postponed until a date 
when the Commission will not be able to satisfy 
themselves by personal observation of the 
effect produced by the outfall works during the 
hot weather. This part of the return con- 
cludes by a copy of the Royal Commission, 
headed by the distinguished name of Baron 
Bramwell, issued to inquire into and report 
upon the system under which sewage is dis- 
charged into the Thames by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, dated 22nd June, 1882. 

Of the first report of this Commission we 
spoke at the time of its appearance (vol. xlvi. 
p. 221). Onthe 14th of July last, the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department wrote 








to the chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, stating that in consequence of reports 
that he had received he had personally con- 
sulted Lord Bramwell, the chairman of the 
Commission, as to the state of the Thames, and 
had received from him a letter which he tran- 
scribes. “‘On Wednesday last,” it runs, “five 
of the Sewage Commissioners, of whom I was 
one, went to examine the condition of the 
river. Ido not like to use strong language, 
but, unless I do, I cannot adequately express 
my opinion. The river was in such a state as 
to be a disgrace and a scandal to the metropolis 
and civilisation. We went on it at Woolwich 
Dockyard. It was for its whole breadth 
black sewage, with a stench intolerable. We 
proceeded up the river, and traced the sewage 
nearly. to Limehouse. Up to Greenwich it 
appeared unmixed sewage, then patches of 
natural water appeared, which increased till 
the sewage ended. The tide had then two 
hours to flow, and I cannot see why some 
sewage should not reach London Bridge, or 
nearly. We then went down the river, and 
again encountered the sewage till we got to 
Barking outfall, where the water was tolerably 
pure. The distance was ten miles of sewage, 
more or less.” 

The Home Secretary next calls attention to 
the fact that at the time when the Metropolitan 
Board obtained. their powers to construct the 
main drainage, by the Act of 1855, it was 
understood that the sewage, if discharged at 
the present outfall, should be purified and 
deodorised. And he concludes that unless he 
is satisfied that ample and adequate means 
have been taken to abate the nuisance described 
in the police reports, and the letter of Lord 
Bramwell, it will be his duty to take action 
under the statute 20 & 21 Victoria, c. 104, 
8. 34. 

On the 21st of July, the Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works replies that the 
experience of twenty years has shown that any 
injurious or offensive results of the discharge 
of the metropolitan sewage “ only occur under 
the combined conditions of a reduced flow of 
water in the river, and a high temperature, 
such as existed during the latter part of June 
and the early part of the present month of 
July. These combined conditions occur, gene- 
rally speaking, only at distant intervals, and 
prevail only for a short time.” At the begin- 
ning of July, he continues, the estimated flow 
of the river at Teddington was only 400,000,000 
gallons per day, or 50,000,000 more than the 
minimum flow. At the same time, the tem- 
perature in the shade has been as high as 
86 degrees. Since the 10th of July, he adds 
(the day after Lord Bramwell’s visit), “the 
whole of the sewage at both outfalls has been 
thoroughly dedorised, and care has, from the 
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first, been taken to flush the main sewers under 
the Board’s control.” Further, “furnaces and 
pans are now being erected, at which the Board 
itself will manufacture the deodorising mate- 
rial required.” 

A partial report of the visit of the Commis- 
sioners to the Thames is given by the Secretary 
of the Commission on July 23. Onthe 26th of 
July the Secretary to the Local Government 
Board points out that the letter of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works gives no definite in- 
formation as to the means adopted by them for 
the deodorisation of the sewage at the outfalls, 
and offers to send one of their Engineering 
Inspectors to visit the spot. A communication 
is next printed from the East and West India 
Dock Company, complaining that no less than 
400 tons of sewage enter their docks from the 
river at every tide, and that 37,300 tons of 
sewage mud have been removed from the 
docks within three months, 

On the 2nd of August the Clerk to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works writes to the 
Home Department “to observe that the 
allegation which the Board contested, and the 
correctness of which it still denies, is that the 
river was generally in such a condition, owing 
to the sewage discharged into it, as to be 
offensive and injurious to health ;” and con- 
cludes, “ the complaint, so far as relates to the 
offensive smell arising from the latter, has been 
semedied.” This cheering view, however, is 
not shared by the Secretary of State, who 
replies on the 5th of August that “the reports 
received from the police show that the state of 
the river, due to the sewage, has been by no 
means remedied by the measures recently 
adopted by the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and that the enclosed report indicates that the 
state of things appears to have become worse 
in the last few days, showing that the scheme 
of deodorisation now in practice is not effectual 
for its purpose.” 

On the 7th of August the Secretary to the 
Commission writes to the Secretary of State, 
avho has called for another report, to say that 
on the 30th of July the river was inspected by 
one of the Commissioners, and by several of 
them on the following day, and that “there 
did not seem to be any evidence of material 
improvement by the treatment of the sewage 
adopted by the Metropolitan Board ....A 
scum arising from chloride of lime was floating 
about in many places,” resulting from a process 
“likely to be injurious to the river in other 
ways, and which can be only regarded as a 
temporary expedient to palliate a state of 
things that ought to have a more suitable per- 
manent remedy.” ‘The Metropolitan Board, on 
the 9th of August, “much regrets to receive 
the expression of opinion,” by the Secretary of 
State, “‘and the more so, because it conflicts 
with the results of the observations both of 
the Board’s professional advisers and of Mem- 
bers of the Board themselves, a number of 
whom visited the neighbourhood of Woolwich 
last Saturday (a very warm day) and could 
detect no offensive smell from the water.” The 
dispute is kept up in numerous short letters, 
and on the 18th of August the Secretary to 
the Commission writes that on the 14th of 
August the river was decidedly worse than 
before, but that on the 15th it had improved. 

Daily reports from the superintendent of the 
Thames division of the Metropolitan Police 
are added, generally to the effect that there is 
no improvement. These reports would be of 
more value if they had stated the temperature. 
This we have taken the pains to ascertain, at 
« point higher in the Thames system than 
Woolwich, but which may serve as a compara- 
tive guide. On the 9th of August “the river 
water appears to be in as bad a condition as 
ever.” The temperature on that day was 79°5°. 
On the following days the temperature was as 
follows :—Aug. 11, 79°; Aug. 12, 69°5°; 
Aug. 13, 63°8°; Aug. 14, 66°; Aug. 15, “no 
improvement,” 69°; Aug. 16, 69°, “clearer 
and much better on the flood”; Aug. 18, 72°, 
“still further improvement” ; Aug. 19, 68°, 
“slight improvement sustained”; Aug. 20, 
65°, “still a steady improvement in the state 
of the river water, both in colour and smell.” 
The series of thermometric readings is enough 
to show to what cause that improvement is due. 





It only remains to speak of what is probably 
the most important of the sixty documents 
contained in the Parliamentary paper now 
under review. This is the report of Mr. John 
Thornhill Harrison, M. Inst. C.E., an inspector 
of the Local Government Board, to the presi- 
dent of that Board, under date of August 
13th, 1884. Mr. Harrison states that he has 
examined the state of the river on seven occa- 
sions. To make his remarks the clearer he has 
prepared a sketch of the course of the Thames, 
on the scale of four miles to the inch, divided 
into five-mile lengths, above and below Cross- 
ness, from Teddington Lock to Southend, a 
total distance of 62°15 miles. He has added 
a table showing the volumes of water in each 
of these portions of the river, at both high and 
low water, of both springs and neaps, as well 
as the volumes of salt water in the same at 
springs. We must refer to the patient and 
lucid document itself for the details. The 
conclusion from this part of the investigation 
is “that at the present time there is a 
month’s sewage from the metropolis oscilllating 
backwards and forwards between Greenhithe 
and Teddington.” 


Thus far Mr. Harrison only confirms the ii 


statements put forward in 1877 by the Con- 
servators of the Thames, on the report of 
Captain Calver, R.N., F.R.S.,—statements 
which, as we have seen, are fully supported by 
the judicial testimony of Lord Bramwell. But 
the special value of Mr. Harrison’s report lies 
here. He has not confined his observations to 
the floating island of sewage which has been 
steadily increasing in extent from the opening 
of the main outfalls to the present time. He 
has examined also the riverabove Bridge. He 
reports that “the water during high spring 
tides is polluted even up to Richmond ; and 
it leaves a foul deposit on the banks of the 
river and on the towing-path.... The 
Thames in its present condition can only be 
compared to a huge sewage-tank, which now 
for many months has not been cleaned out : it 
is notorious that under such circumstances the 
sludge, wherever it settles, becomes putrescent, 
and most offensive.” 

“The Metropolitan Board of Works,” Mr. 
Harrison continues, “deny altogether that 
there is any deposit of sludge in the Thames 
from their sewage. I feel confident that this 
contention is no longer tenable.” Here is the 
kernel of the whole matter. Relying on an 
Act of Parliament which Sir W. Harcourt, in 
his letter of the 14th of July, intimates to have 
been obtained under conditions hitherto unful- 
filled, the Board of Works have, up to the 
present time, defied alike the Conservators of 
the Thames, the Port Sanitary Authority, the 
Local Government Board, the Home Office, 
and we may say the public sense of truth and 
of sanitary principle. It is tolerably clear 
that they are likely to resist any proceedings 
which the Home Secretary may institute under 
Section 34 of the Metropolis Management 
Amendment Act of 1848. And such is the 
effect of the neglect to institute proper con- 
trol by the Acts of Parliament constituting 
the Metropolitan Board, that it is at least 
conceivable that the latter might continue to 
defy any interference short of that of Parlia- 
ment, based on complaints as to the state of 
the Thames below London. 

But the very object of calling the Board 
into existence was “to prevent the sewage of 
the Metropolis from passing into the Thames 
within the Metropolis.” This object, accord- 
ing to the report of Mr. Harrison, has been 
aT missed. If, therefore, the Home Office 
take the action that they indicate, in which 
they will be thoroughly supported by public 
opinion, it is on the facts now adduced by Mr. 
Harrison that their success will, we apprehend, 
depend. 

r. Harrison states that between 17 tons 
and 18 tons of chloride of lime was used by 
the Metropolitan Board daily from the 10th to 
the 21st of July, at a cost of about 2,000/. per 
week. The imperfect action of this disin- 
fectant has been pointed out. Mr. Dibdin, 
who has charge.of the work, is now making 
manganate of soda at Crossness, and will 
shortly manufacture 20 tons a day. The cost 
of this is not stated ; but on the 8th of August 








last Sir Charles Dilke stated in the 
Commons that the cost of melee . 
potash was about 130). per ton. We thus 
obtain intimation of a cost ranging from 
100,000/. to 675,000/. a year as likely to follow 
from the concentration of the refuse of 5,000,000 
persons in one locality, for the purpose of 
turning it bodily into the river, It js only 
the more costly disinfectant that succeeds 
And this is because the large dose of oxygen 
which it contains actually burns up that effete 
organic matter which is the source of the 
sewage poison. It deserves not only serious 
consideration, but the test of experiment 
whether precipitation, followed by the actual 
combustion of this organic matter, which itself 
would supply the fuel, will not prove at once 
more certain and more cheap than the applica- 
tion of this costly chemical product. We 
recommend the study of this report to our 
readers. 








TURNING AND MECHANICAL 
MANIPULATION.* 


m ROM a literary point of view, the 
votaries of the art of turning have 
little cause to complain that justice 
has not been done to the lathe both 
as regards its history, construction, and 
manipulation ; in fact, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the steam-engine, more has been 
written about it and the wonders it can accom- 
plish, than upon any other branch of me- 
chanical engineering. 

The old books by Bergeron, Teubers, and 
others, are well known, and do infinite credit 
to the writers ; but the subject has never been 
so exhaustively treated,—whether taken from 
a scientific or practical standpoint,—as by the 
Holtzapffels, father and son. The present 
volume, No. V. of a series of six, is by the 
son, John Jacob Holtzapffel, and is a continua- 
tion of the important work designed and begun 
by the father. 

In the introduction the author deals briefly 
with the early history of turning, and says 
that probably the earliest record of what may 
be called ornamental turning is that described 
by Virgil, Bucol. Ecl. IIL, v. 36, translated 
by Dryden as,— 






‘‘ Two bowls I have well turned, of beechen wood,’’ &. 


He also quotes Pliny and other old writers: 
but we think that the antiquity of the lathe, 
not only in Europe, but in Asia and Africa, has 
already been proved to demonstration, and 
drawings of lathes used by the Kabyles and 
other African tribes many hundreds of years 
ago are still in existence. 

In Section I. the Division Plate and Index 
are dealt with at length. In speaking of the 
cutting action of tools the author justly urges 
that to secure perfection in work every cut in 
every series of operations should be yd 
regular and equal in disposition and depth, 
and,—given a perfectly-constructed lathe,— 
this, with skilful attention and with ordinary 
materials to work on, can be obtained. With 
difficult materials, however, which vary i 
density,—such as stones or marbles containing 
in places shelly fossil deposit, which is often 
hard and crystalline,—it has been found 4 
matter of extreme difficulty to obtain equal 
cuts, an ordinary straight tool often springing 
from or digging into the material. For this 
kind of work saucer-shaped revolving cutters 
of chilled cast-iron or steel can be used with 
advantage, as these roll over the material they 
are cutting. The dead contact is small, and the 
friction “is, therefore, much reduced, and the 
cuts are much more regular than with a fixed 
tool. ee 
The author now refers to the grinding 0 
angular, straight, and curvilinear-edged tools, 
a gives much useful information thereon. 
We agree with the recommendation that — 
with flat-cutting edges should be groun 
mechanically instead of by hand, as by fixin 
them in an indexed quadrant frame any — 
cutting-angle may readily be obtained, and the 
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is absolutely accurate. This is espe- 
— applicable to broad-faced tools. — 

In Section II. the author deals with form 
and ornament and materials, in a concise and 
able manner. Section ITI. treats on the 
different methods of chucking work,—we need 
hardly say a matter of very great importance 
to the ornamental turner, and one not always 
carefully done. Much useful information on 
this subject is to be found in vol. iv. of the 

s work. 

— III. deals with slide-rests for orna- 
mental turning and the application of fluting 
stops. Illustrations of a cradle, quadrant, and 
counting ratchet, designed by the author, are 
also given ; for high-class complex turning 
these should be found extremely useful. To 
obviate the unevenness and uncertainty of the 
advance of the slide-rest and_cutting-tool, 
when traversed by hand, Mr. Holtzapffel gives 
descriptions and illustrations of several kinds 
of automatic driving-gear, including a tangent- 
screw gear, in which the micrometer and 
worm-wheel are in one solid. Ashton’s auto- 
matic driving-gear is also described ; this gear 
carries its own fluting stops, which, as they 
determine the extent of the traverse, throw 
the tangent screw out of action. Further on, 
Ronald’s curvilinear apparatus (contrived about 
1830), which translates a rectilinear into a 
curved traverse, is noticed, and, as we read it, 
the author considers that this application of a 
guide principle contains the germ of all turning 
and carving machinery for the production of 
fac-similes. 

We have no wish to deny Mr. Ronalds any 
honour to which he is justly entitled, but we 
think the author will find he is quite in error 
in ascribing to Mr. Ronalds the honour of 
being the introducer of the guide principle for 
the production of fac-similes, as previously to 
the present century Condamine describes in his 
work how a lathe may be made to turn irregular 
figures by means of tracers moved over the 
surface of models, and we have before us 
illustrations of two machines constructed by 
the great engineer Watt, in the year 1809, for 
the production of fac-similes of carving, or 
— in marble, alabaster, or wood. These 
machines are still in existence, together with 
samples of busts and bas-reliefs produced by 
them, and are to be seen in the “ Watt Room ” 
at the residence of Mr. George Tangye, Heath- 
field Hall, near Birmingham. As the matter 
is of some interest, we give a short description 
of these machines. Of the two machines 
constructed, one was designed for reproducing 
of the same size as the original, and the other 
for making a copy of a reduced size. 

The first machine Watt called an “ Eido- 
graph,” and it consisted, firstly, of an ordinary 
lathe with treadle and fly-wheel, to supply 
the motive power ; and, secondly, of two tall 
uprights, about 7 ft. high, carrying at the 
top a slide on a strong horizontal bar, the slide 
being capable of motion horizontally either at 
a slow or quick speed. 

Then, hinged to this slide is a light square 
frame of metal, and, at the outer edge of this 
another light square frame of metal is hinged, 
so that the lower end of such frame is capable 
of motion up and down, or in and out, like an 
elbow joint, and horizontally when the top 
slide is moved. The weight of these frames is 
balanced by levers and balance-weights and 
chains above, and the lower edge of the second 
frame is furnished with a “feeler” or “ guide ” 
to traverse over the original model. There is 
4 noticeable feature in the frames above men- 
tioned, and that is, that in order to prevent 
their sprin in i ee a ee 

Springing or going “winding” they are 
Practically formed into solids by the erection 
of the outlines of a pyramid on each ; this plan 
_ extreme stiffness at the expense of very 
ittle weight. With this machine undercutting 
as well as straight cutting can be performed. 
Watt called his second machine for making 
wr uced copies a “ Diminishing Machine.” In 
om 7 employed a stout hollow tube, forming a 

g Jever, fulcrumed at one end on a uni- 
Versal joint, so that the other end can be 
ety in any direction about the centre. This 
ever carries a “ feeler” or blunt point near its 
ad end, and a drill near the fulcrum. The 

*s above named slide on the bed of the 





lathe, and are moved by a pentagraph or 
arrangement of levers. A further motion is 
provided for turning round the original and 
the copy, as is sometimes necessary when 
undercutting a bas-relief, and, of course, when 
copying the round figure. 

Again, Thomas Blanchard, of Philadelphia, 
invented his well-known copying-lathe in 1819 : 
in this, too, a “dummy” or model and tracer 
guide are employed. 

Chapter IV. contains lucid descriptions of 
the construction and working of the various 
cutting - frames and the revolving tools used 
in complex shaping and ornamenting, with 
illustrations in autotype taken from executed 
work. This is followed by a chapter on one 
of the most important classes of tools used 
in the production of elaborate work, viz., the 
different forms of drills for ornamental re- 
cessing and piercing purposes, and of these 
the author gives a large number of illustra- 
tions, rightly urging the necessity of keeping 
their profiles absolutely true, or high - class 
work is an impossibility. A number of illus- 
trations of patterns,—chiefly used for surface 
ornamentation, — produced by the eccentric 
cutting frame are now given: many of these 
are extremely complex, but some of them 
exhibit remarkable beauty of design. Plate 14 
illustrates in autotype a very elaborate speci- 
men of inlaid eccentric and concentric turning 
executed by an amateur, Mr. T. Brocklebank. 
It is in the shape of a plaque of African 
blackwood, with medallions ornamented with 
camwood, and edged by tulip- wood and 
ivory. Great ingenuity has often been ex- 
hibited in such work as this, and it has a 
beauty of its own in a geometric sense ; but 
its artistic value is very low, compared with 
the means which go to produce it. 

In Chapter VI., elliptical, epicycloidal, and 
rose-cutting frames are dealt with ; interesting 
though they ‘are, the limit of our space pre- 
vents more than a passing notice. We would, 
however, draw the author’s attention to an 
extremely novel motion in this connexion 
recently invented by an amateur, Mr. Tighe 
Hamilton, of Dublin. For want of a better 
term it may be called a “drunken eccentric” 
motion, combining both revolving and hori- 
zontal traverse motions at the same time. At 
present it is utilised in cutting fine gear 
wheels from the solid, to the teeth of which 
it can give any desired degree of curvature, 
all sizes, pitches, angles, and tapers being 
variable at will. With some alterations 
it could be added to the turning-lathe, and 
used for dovetailing, and dovetail tongueing 
and grooving, as well as for various kinds of 
ornamental work. 

The author, in Chapter VII., treats at length 
on eccentric and oval chucks, and Plate 35 
shows two fine specimens of oval surface 
decoration. Chapter VIII. deals with the 
spherical and other chucks, and some very 
useful instructions as to working them will be 
found. Plate 41 illustrates a good example of 
a model clock-tower turned in ivory. This is 
intended by the author to show chiefly the capa- 
bilities of the rectilinear chuck, and no portion 
of the model was touched after leaving the lathe. 
A full description of the method of working 
pursued is given, which should be extremely 
useful to amateurs desirous of carrying out 
similar work ; and this feature, showing what 
tools are to be employed, is one that could be 
extended with advantage. The great range 
of the work that can be performed by the 
lathe and its various adjuncts is_ well 
shown by a large number of illustrations of 
vases, tazzas, Gothic windows, recessed panels, 
&c. These two latter, by the way, can be 
much more rapidly produced on a vertical 
spindle, irregular moulding, and recessing 
machine than by a lathe. 

In taking our leave of this really admirable 
book, we cannot help thinking that if some of 
the language and descriptions given were a 
little simpler it would be of still greater 
service to those for whom the book has been 
designed, viz., amateur turners; in point of 
fact, to understand it thoroughly, the amateur 
must really be a somewhat advanced technolo- 
gist, which we are afraid, in the great majority 
of cases, he is not. 


ee me 





During a long series of years the lathe has 
gradually developed, until it has become the 
most advanced of all mechanical tools ; but the 
author can congratulate himself on having done 
it ample justice, and on the completion of his 
next volume will have practically exhausted 
the subject, and completed a work on the 
lathe and its manipulation unequalled in any 
language. ' 


RAILWAY GOODS RATES. 


‘“S OWNER’S RISK.” 








some observations 
(see p. 183, ante), is one which may 
be approached from many points 
but in whatever aspect it is. 
looked upon there are considerable diffi- 
culties to be overcome. So uncertain and”. 
inconsistent are the regulations that a large . 
amount of patient attention is necessary to | 
comprehend them, and many of them will be .- 
found open to various interpretations. 

A fruitful source of contention and litigation 
is furnished by the “ Owner’s Risk” system, 
and some information on this point may not be 
uninteresting, especially to those of our readers 
who are in the building trade, and to whom the 
subject must often become one of very practical 
importance. The rates charged for carriage 
of different articles vary in proportion to their 
bulk and value, goods of a damageable nature 
being highly rated accordingly. In an early 
stage of railway history it was found to be - 
advantageous both to the Railway Companies . 
and the public to adopt a system whereby the 
rates for certain easily breakable goods should 
be reduced on condition that the consignors 
agreed to relieve the companies from liability 
in case of damage. The amount allowed off the 
ordinary rates in such cases varies from . 
10 per cent. to 20 per cent. Articles rated 
second class are generally subject to a reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent. or 15 per cent. ; third and 
fourth class rates are reduced 15 percent. ; and 
fifth class 20 per cent. Thus, to take a few 
articles used by the trade as examples :— 
Carved stone for building purposes (not being 
for interior decoration) is chargeable at the 
second class rate, and, when at Owner’s Risk, 
10 per cent. less. Iron mantel shams, palisades, — 
spoutings and connexions, kitchen and furnace 
boilers, ranges, grates, and stoves, are second 
class less 15 per cent. Window glass, joiners’ 
work, marble and enamelled slate slabs (it 
cases) are rated third class less 15 per cent., 
and tomb-stones and carved decoration stone 
fourth class less 15 per cent. The 20 per cent. 
reduction only applies to such goods as organ 
work, looking-glasses, and a few other articles 
included in class five. It may be mentioned 
that the class rates run in something like the 
following proportion per ton :—For a distance 
of about 200 miles,—first, 33s. 4d. ; second,. 
40s. ; third, 50s. ; fourth, 61s. 8d. ; fifth, 75s. 
There does not, however, appear to be any. 
rule on this point, as the proportion varies 
considerably between different places. The | 
system of charging just described only came - 
into operation on the Ist of January, 1883, . 
and is therefore comparatively new ; and 
though it was a step in the direction of uni- 
formity, it was found, as a rule, to involve an 
increase in the owners’ risk rates. Previously, 
the rule (with a few exceptions) was to charge 
one class lower when at owner’s risk than when 
not so conveyed. It will be seen that the 
per centage now allowed does not amount to a 
reduction equal to that caused by adopting the 
next lowest class rate, and in many cases the 
proportionate difference between the class rates 
is much more than in the example given. 
Thus, though it is satisfactory to find a uniform 
system adopted, the change amounts to as 
great a revolution in the charges as did the 
scale for “ smalls” introduced in 1877, which 
has been treated of in a previous paper. There 
are special owners’ risk rates in force between. 
certain points for exceptional traffic, and 
heavy traffic not included in the five classes 
is also subject to special arrangements. In 
addition to reducing the rates, the companies 
undertake to return certain goods to the senders 
to be repaired or replaced free of charge when 
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conveyed at the owner’s risk, and damaged in 
transit. This arrangement does not apply to 
all goods whichare so conveyed, it being obvious 
that some of the articles just mentioned are of 
no value whatever when broken, and that it 
would be useless to return them. But when 
the present system of charging was introduced, 
the railway companies raised a storm about 
their ears by announcing that they should 
discontinue the “free returns” altogether. 
This, as it was well put by one of the trade 
associations protesting against the alteration, 
would be putting a premium upon carelessness, 
as, when it was necessary for an article to 
be returned for repairs, the carriage upon it 
would have to be paid three times over ; and 
the companies, recognising the manifest unfair- 
ness of their proposal, reverted to the original 
arrangement in this respect. This regulation 
also includes free conveyance of the repaired 
articles, or those sent to replace the broken ones. 

The declaration signed by the sender of the 
eg though familiar waste, to many, may 

ere be quoted :—‘‘ The—— Railway Company 
are requested to receive and forward, as sa 
address and particulars on this note, the under- 
mentioned goods, to be carried at the reduced 
rate below the Company’s ordinary rate, in con- 
sideration whereof I undertake to relieve the 
—— Railway Company and all other com- 
anies over whose lines the goods may pass, 
maa all liability in case of damage or delay.” 
Some of the companies add the following :— 
“‘ Except upon proof that such loss, detention, 
or injury arose from wilful misconduct on the 
part of the companies’ servants.” The omission 
of this last clause would not affect the right of 
a trader to sue for compensation in the event 
of the loss being caused under the circum- 
stances therein mentioned, as the oft-quoted 
“ Cardwell’s Act” (Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act, 1854) affords protection in such cases. 
That Act provides that every company shall 
be liable for loss of or injury done to any goods 
in transit, occasioned by the neglect or default 
of such company or its servants, notwith- 
standing any notice limiting such liability. 
At the same time it is provided that 
nothing contained in the Act shall be 
construed to prevent the company from 
making such conditions as shall be ad- 
judged to be just and reasonable. Now, a 
- contract without the latter clause would 
scarcely be looked upon as just and reason- 
able by any court or judge, as the company’s 
servants would thus be protected, even in 
malicious and wilful damage, and the agree- 
ment would therefore be manifestly unjust. 
The only conclusion that can be arrived at 
with regard to the omission of the clause by 
some of the companies is that they rely on 
getting rid of some demands through the 
claimants being ignorant of the law, and being 
thus deterred from prosecuting their claims. 
Of course there is always a difficulty in bring- 
ing home a charge of wilful misconduct, but 
still it is quite possible for any one unaware 
of the provisions of the Act of 1854 to abandon 
a very clear case on being referred to the terms 
of the contract. Lord Justice Brett says, with 
his usual clearness, that although there is the 
alternative rate of carriage, if the exception as 
to the wilful misconduct does not appear in 
the document he would hesitate to allow the 
reasonableness of the contract, his opinion 
being that the consent of the parties does not 
make that reasonable and just, which, in the 
—? of the court, is unjust and unreason- 
able. Other authorities have, however, ex- 
pressed a different opinion, and this clause is 
an anvil upon which many a case has been 
hammered, there being numerous precedents 
to be referred to on both sides in cases 
of this nature. “ Wilful misconduct” has 
been variously defined, but the exposition 
“sey by Lord Justice Cotton is, per- 
s, one of the clearest. He says that 


wilful misconduct is a doing of something | Blak 


which the person doing it knows will cause 
risk or injury, or the doing of an unusual 
thing with reference to the matter in hand 
either in spite of warning or without care, 

ardless whether it will or will not cause 
injury. Perhaps this would have been more 
complete if he had added that it would include 





the omitting to do something which the party 
would know it was wrong to omit, being aware 
that the omission would be likely to result in 
damage. But this is a nice question, and one 
to be determined rather by the merits of the 
case than by legal or general definitions. 
Certain it is that the same words have been 
claimed as protecting opposing parties, and 
different circumstances give the verdict first to 
one side and then to the other. 








NOTES. 


y; mN reference, we presume, to our 
6 uy “Note” of last week in regard to 
ie. te the Liverpool Cathedral site con- 
; 2} troversy, a printed protest with 
no names to it has been sent to us, accom- 
panied by a plan of the site with the cathedral 
and cloisters of Wells laid down upon it, to 
show the inadequacy of the site. The cloisters 
stretch beyond the site considerably, though 
the cathedral plan is purposely drawn away to 
the west side of the site to emphasise the in- 
sufficiency of the ground. Of course if a resi- 
dential cathedral with a cloister-garth is re- 
garded as a sine qué non, the site is too small ; 
it is too small also, without the cloister and 
residences, for a processional Medizeval cathe- 
dral of the largest type. It seems to be quite 
forgotten, however, that the cloister had its 
raison Wétre as part of a monastic institution, 
of which the church itself was only a part; 
and as it may be presumed that the intention 
is to build a cathedral and not a monastery, 
the necessity of the cloister is not apparent. 
As to the cathedral, we have already expressed 
a hope that some effort would be made to build 
an essentially modern cathedral for congrega- 
tional worship, such as Wren would have made 
St. Paul’s had he been allowed. Such a build- 
ing would naturally be square in general plan, 
not long ; and there is room for a fine building 
of such a type on the selected site. The clerical 
party (for we presume the circular emanates 
from them) have put a Medizval plan on the 
site, which is certainly not suitable to it, as if 
that were the only alternative. We very much 
hope to see a people’s cathedral built, and not 
a mere Medizval imitation, which, in such a 
town as Liverpool, we should regard as little 
better than a costly anachronism. 


t hee works of Blake in which his genius 
appears at his best, the poems written 
and decorated by himself in his own extraor- 
dinary and unique style, have hitherto been 
known only to the few who possessed copies or 
who had studied those in the Print Room of 
the British Museum. ac-similes in colour of 
some of the pages were given in the appendix 
to Gilchrist’s life and in Mr. Swinburne’s 
book, “ William Blake, a Study,” but these 
did not convey the feeling of the hand-painted 
originals. Mr. Pearson, of Pall Mall, has 
commenced the publication of a limited num- 
ber of hand-painted copies of Blake’s works, 
including the “ Book of Thel,” the “ Visions 
of the Daughters of Albion,” “The Songs of 
Innocence,” and “Songs of Experience,” the 
*“‘EKurope,” the “ Los,” and the “Milton.” Of 
these, the first two named are complete, and 
in the hands of subscribers, the issue of each 
book being confined to fifty copies. These are 
rhe remarkable examples of reproduction ; 
and without seeing the originals alongside of 
the copies, it would be difficult to judge 
whether ak were not original Blake copies, 
Blake’s peculiar colouring and touch being so 
well imitated. The names of the artists who 
have worked upon them are not as yet pub- 
lished, but it is stated that there are several 
hands at work, and that each artist works 
on some portion of every plate, with a view 
to the obliteration of mannerism. The “ Vision 
of the Daughters of Albion” exhibits more of 
the eccentricity and less of the real power of 
eas a designer than many others of his 
works, and some of the designs display that 
childish crudity in the drawing of the figure 
which is one of the most extraordinary charac- 
teristics of an artist who unquestionably could 
draw when he was minded to. Not so with 
that ethereal little work, the “ Book of Thel,” in 
which the sketched figures (for they are only 











sketches) are exquisite in their 
and the poem, in Blake’s 
writing, reads like some “ 
would have said, from an 
different from ours. 


grace and fanc 

quaint printed 
emanation,” as he 
8 ideal A tog uite 

is somethin 

that fifty more people can now sales this 
little gem almost in its original beauty ; and 
one only laments that the conditions of pro- 
duction are necessarily such as to limit the 
number of copies, and render the price pro- 
hibitive except to the few. Perhaps, however 
it would not do to make Blake too common, 
One shudders at the idea of the thumb of the 
Philistine brushing the bloom off his pages, 





ART IT. of the Transactions of the R 
r Institute of British Architects for 88h 4 
which is just out, exemplifies the great and 
desirable advance made in the employment of 
illustrations, as well in quantity as in quality, 
A large proportion of the illustrations are 
representations of buildings recently erected in 
India, to accompany Mr. Emerson’s paper ; 
some of the Pugin Travelling Studentship 
drawings are also reproduced ; and among 
more practical illustrations are two pages of 
constructive details, showing the “ precautions 
to be adopted in introducing the electric light 
into houses.” The Institute volume is now 
one which may become not only valuable to 
architects for reference, but of considerable 
interest to the educated public outside the 
profession. 





— Daily News calls attention to the 
neglected condition of the oddly-shaped 
open spaces at Hyde Park Corner which were 
formed in connexion with the so-called im- 
provement recently effected in that locality, 
and suggests that they should be put in order 
pending arrangements being made for adorning 
these spaces with statuary, which, it appears, 
is in contemplation. It seems to be the fate 
of all new metropolitan improvements that the 
site should remain a blot and disfigurement for 
a considerable period. The Courts of Justice 
are no exception to this rule, a large plot of 
ground on the west side of the new buildings 
remaining to this day in a disgracefully neglected 
condition, being covered withall manner of débris 
and old building materials. If the Govern- 
ment cannot make up their mind as to the 
appropriation of this site, they might at least 
level it and make its appearance endurable ; 
at present it is a scandal and an eyesore. 


ONSIDERABLE weight should attach to 
the opinion expressed at the Congress of 
Railway Servants on the subject of automatic 
brakes. No class of persons are so competent 
to form an opinion on the value of this 
appliance as are the engine-drivers ; and they 
appear to be tolerably unanimous in favour of 
the automatic method. As to the outcome of the 
discussion on the subject of overtime, the en- 
forcement of a return to “set forth the number 
of men that are required to resume duty without 
an interval of rest of less than nine hours,” if 
coupled with a return of any who are engaged 
for more than nine hours continuously, or with 
brief intervals for food, might not only tend 
greatly to the reduction of accidents to railway 
servants, but would also give satisfaction to 
the public. It is not easy to over-estimate the 
importance of any regulations affecting the 
safety of our great railway army, which con- 
tains some 368,000 men. Out of these, about 
17 per cent. are directly concerned in working 
the traffic. It is on that small number, there- 
fore, that the heavy per-centage of injuries to 
the servants of the companies has principally 
to be reckoned,—a fact which imparts 1TesIs- 
tible force to the demand for a system of 
couplings which would avoid the necessity of 
the workmen going between the vehicles. 








have received from Mr. Chas. Barry 4 

copy of his Report on the cong sent In 
for the proposed new building for the Lincoln 
School of Science and Art, in reference ta 
which he has been acting as professio 
adviser. As we stated a fortnight ago 
(p. 473), he has recommended, as the pest 
Sook the designs marked respectively For 
“ Study,” “ Academia.” The 
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uches on some matters of general 
or ay in regard to competitions. The 
treatment of the site has been of every 
variety, some competitors building over the 
whole of it, while others utilise only a part, 
while all equally declare their confidence in 
being able to carry out their building for the 
limited sum named in the instructions. Calcu- 
lations convinced Mr. Barry that some of them 
would cost double the stipulated amount, and 
many would be considerably in excess of it. 
He therefore rightly decided to deal only with 
the best of those which could be executed for 
something like the maximum amount allowed 
in the instructions (7,150/.), and concludes his 
Report with these very pertinent remarks, 
which deserve to be duly weighed by Com- 
petion Committees generally :— 


‘‘T hope I may urge on the committee, on behalf 
of the profession to which I and the competitors 
have the honour to belong, that the object architects 
have in view in entering into a competition such as 
this is not the obtaining a premium (however well 
deserved that generally is for the labour in making 
a design), but the honour and professional credit of 
being allowed to carry out theirdesign into execution. 
I do not doubt the committee are fully aware of this, 
and unless some serious reason should be found to 
exist to the contrary, that the authors of the three 
designs 1 have selected will, in the order named 
(subject to the verification of estimate), be deemed 
to have the first claim on their regard. 

I trust the committee will not think it presump- 
tuouson my part to make the above remarks, which 
I am sensible are beyond the strict duty laid upon 
me, viz., to select the three best designs, and those 
which were also found to be most in accordance with 
the conditions issued to competitors. 

The committee will understand from what I have 
said that there are designs among those sent in of 
superior merit to those I have named, some as 
regards larger accommodation, convenience, and 

od arrangement, and some as regards design, and 
pacar that I do not feel at liberty to make my 
— on the ground of merit only, irrespective 
of cost.” 








| ter Architectural Association conversazione, 
at the Prince’s Hall, on Friday last, was 
a considerable improvement upon that of last 
year. The number of invitations was restricted 
to the capability of the rooms, and the cloak- 
room arrangements were upon a more liberal 
scale than formerly, but in this last particular 
the accommodation still left much to be desired. 
The exhibits were of the usual miscellaneous 
character, wall-papers and carpets predomi- 
nating ; Messrs. Morris & Co.’s contribution 
was the most important, and included a small 
tapestry hanging of “ The Goose Girl,” from a 
design by Walter Crane; a very gorgeous 
wall-paper designed for the Waterloo Chamber 
at Apsley House ; and some very handsome 
Specimens of window curtains. Mr. R. Phené 
Spiers contributed some water-colour sketches 
in his usual effective style, and there were a 
large number of drawings by students of the 
Association classes. The sketches by Mr. 
Oakeshott, which obtained the Architectural 
Association travelling studentship, were de- 


servedly admired. Some of these we published 
some little time since, 





TH letter of an American landlord (or 
™ rather house-proprietor) which has appeared 
ina daily contemporary would seem to show 
that the woes of the tenant are absolutely un- 
reid in an important city” across the 
tlantic. The name of this elysium is sup- 
Pressed, —pethaps for fear of overcrowding,— 
“" In it, we are assured, the tenant has dis- 
charged every obligation when he has paid his 
rent, while the landlord’s responsibilities are 
“ ost incalculable. “Tam obliged,” he says, 
a — all repairs, to keep the drains, hot 
7 i. a water pipes, furnaces, range,—in fact, 
ery a Mm the house, in perfect order, and 
; 2 at any time I may be called upon 
— ~ tenant. In fact, I am compelled to 
re ws everything connected with the house 
~~. - condition.” We presume the rents 
—n- ig enough to cover this indefinite ex- 
. ‘ure, and are punctually paid ; otherwise 
es position of landlord must be one which 
me “i philanthropist with a full purse would 
an Daren $f But, be this as it may, we 
unly have here what, from a tenant’s point 


of 4 
Dad 18 a very enviable condition of things. 


€ writer . : f 
could and should bring it to, penn int feuation 


t to pass in England 





also. We have frequently said that a tenant 
who desires to improve the sanitary state of a 
house should have a legal right to call on the 
landlord to contribute to permanent improve- 
ments of this kind. But quid leges sine 
morvbus? The best sanitary system may be, 
and often is, rendered useless by the culpable 
carelessness of the very people in whose 
interest it has been devised. Without general 
education on the one part and special know- 
ledge on the other, the mere addition of 
new laws to the Statute Book will be quite 
unavailing. 


HE Junior Carlton Club, Pall-mall, is about 
to be enlarged by the addition of the site 
of Adair House, at the corner of George-street, 
which adjoins the club on the west side. A 
new reading-room, with a handsome library 
on the first floor, and a billiard-room over, 
will be formed on the site of Adair House; the 
principal staircase will be reconstructed, the 
present smoking-room enlarged, anew strangers’ 
smoking-room provided, and considerable im- 
provements made on the ground-floor of the 
building. An open portico will be formed in 
the centre of the front next Pall Mall, and new 
bay windows thrown out in the east and west 
wings. The architect is Mr. J. Macvicar 
Anderson. 


A ie Metropolitan Board of Works are about 
to reconstruct Hammersmith Bridge. at a 
cost of 82,000/., including the provision of a 
temporary bridge. The design of the present 
bridge is simple and appropriate, but the Board 
appear to be dissatisfied with it, and propose 
to convert the plain massive stone towers 
carrying the chains into Chinese pagodas 
modelled apparently upon those at Albert 
Bridge, Battersea. 


d hac completion of the Inner Circle Railway 
has proved for the present to be a curse 
rather than a blessing. The state of things on 
the lines converging from Hammersmith, 
Putney, and other out-districts, to Earl’s-court 
Junction, is simply intolerable, the greater 
part of the journey being occupied in blocks, 
not only at the station, but at imtermediate 
points. Business men who travel by the 
Underground Railway will not stand this for 
long, the companies may be assured ; and they 
had better recognise at once the fact that in 
trying to crowd too much on their lines they 
have simply choked the traffic, and must 
reduce it at once to such a number of trains 
as can really be worked, unless they want 
people to take to cabs and omnibuses again, 
as the faster method of locomotion. 


A PUBLIC meeting is announced to be held 
at Woolwich on Wednesday the 22nd, 
under the presidency of Lord Forbes, when 
resolutions will be proposed ‘‘ condemning the 
disgraceful state of the Thames, and pointing 
out proper remedies.” The railway companies 
and the Lower Thames watering places (Mar- 
gate, Ramsgate, &c.) appear to be among the 
interests specially represented at the meeting. 


We: have received from Mr. Stayton, the 
surveyor to the parish of Chelsea, a copy 
of his special report to the Chelsea Vestry on 
the system of electric lighting as in use at 
Colchester. He says,—‘ The area supplied is 
in the centre of the borough, and comprises 
Head-street, High-street, and Culver-street, 
The generating station is in a yard in the 
latter street, the engine for driving the two 
40-light brush dynamo-machines being of 
25-h.p. nominal. I saw the machinery in full 
operation, and feel bound to add that there 
was no apparent cause of annoyance, and that 
similar stations might be established in any 
part of a town without creating inconvenience. 
The current is conveyed to six storage stations, 
five of which are ordinary cellars underneath 
street shops, and in which the necessary num- 
ber of accumulators or secondary batteries are 
placed. The cables are carried underneath the 
footways in a brick trench, 9 in. by 73 in, 
suitably arranged for drainage. The cables 

















and service wires are all suitably insulated by 
lead coatings, and the service connexions to the 
houses are laid in wooden troughs under the 





footways.” Only about thirty premises are at 
present supplied with the light, and at present 
it is not and cannot be a commercial success, 
but “the practicability of house to house: light- 
ing has been successfully demonstrated.” 


HE Fulham District Board of Works have 
printed a copy of a letter addressed to the 
Home Office, in reference to a case in which 
they had been accused of unnecessarily pro- 
secuting costermongers and others for creating 
obstruction in King-street, West Hammersmith, 
by the establishment of fifty to sixty barrows 
or trucks remaining stationary in the roads for 
many hours, the barrows forming a continuous 
line, and the sales carried on causing crowds in 
the streets and greatly impeding the vehicular 
traffic. We are only in possession of the Board’s 
statement, but on that we should be disposed 
to support them in their crusade. In connexion 
with the subject we may advert to the 
nuisance which has been occasioned during the 
whole time of the Health Exhibition by the 
crowd of low hawkers standing in a row on the 
curb, from the corner of Cromwell-road on- 
wards, and making the locality hideous with 
ys discordant cries. We A hoe believe 
there is any e city in England, except 
London, nc Ang ; nuisance would be 
tolerated, or where visitors to an important 
exhibition would be obliged, as it were, to run 
the gauntlet of a set of howling vagabonds 
each trying to shout louder than the other 
the ra cmaaamatenien of his particular gim- 
cracks, 











THE KIND OF ARCHITECT WHO 
CANNOT GET ON. 


His father was the vicar of a smail country 
parish, and, the church requiring restoring, he 
thought it a good opportunity to make terms 
with the eminent architect who conducted that 
nowadays thankless operation for the profes- 
sional education of the subject of our sketch, 
The anxious father was moved thereto by 
several considerations. First of all, young 
hopeful had missed the scholarship which was 
to have smoothed the way to a University 
career and had disconcerted all the family plans 
thereby; and, secondly, the good Vicar was 
taken aback at the, to his thinking, ample 
remuneration which the fashionable architect 
received for a few slight drawings and a casual 
visit or two,—an amount which contrasted 
sharply with the very moderate stipend which 
rewarded his own ministrations. He was, more- 
over, dazzled by the long list of similar commis- 
sions which the professional gentleman had on 
hand, and upon which he expatiated with off- 
hand volubility. And sothe preliminaries were 
discussed and settled, the premium paid (not 
without a pang), and the young man, duly articled 
for three years, left his country home for the 
office of the great London architect, carrying 
with him the hopes and fears of his impoverished 
parents. He was not badly equipped for the 
profession selected for him. He had received a 
fair education at the local Grammar School. 
His breeding and his home life in an English 
parsonage had given him the manners and 
bearing of a gentleman, and his father’s posi- 
tion might reasonably be counted upon for an 
introduction to the superior clergy and the 
county families. 

His reception in the office of the master of 
the building arts was not quite what he ex- 
pected. In the first place, his Principal was 
rarely seen. The important commissions he 
had on hand, and the still more important ones 
he had in view, kept that accomplished artist 
running about the country a good deal. His 
office business was conducted by one scantily- 
remunerated, but trusty, clerk, of tried fidelity, 
skill and experience, and of untiring industry, 
assisted by a number of pupils, who did as little 
and absented themselves as much as possible. 
The new pupil was taught nothing. He picked 
up the simple but showy art of tracing, and he 
copied specifications. In response to the im- 
portunate clamours of sundry clerks of works, 
he adapted to new circumstances some stock 
details which had done similar duty on several 
occasions, and he compiled some wonderful 
specifications by a process of selection from a 
store of originals. In neither of these uccu- 
pations did he take any real interest, nor did 
either of them afford any suitable opportunities 
for his advancement. The rationale of the art 
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he was supposed to be acquiring was never 
explained to him, and he knew but little at the 
end of his three years’ apprenticeship that he 
did not know at itscommencement. The excel- 
lent aids to study which the ingenuous youth of 
the present day has at command did not then 
exist, and if they had existed our friend had 
not the energy to avail himself of them. When 
the day of his emancipation arrived, which his 
friends certainly thought would have brought 
with it a secure and honourable position in his 
employer's office, or a crop of cathedrals to 
restore, or churches and parsonages to build, 
they were surprised to learn that there was no 
longer room for him in the office. He was 
**pushed from his stool’’ by a newer crop of 
pupils, who were about to pass through the 
same course of “study.” In this predicament 
he tried various devices. He failed to find an 
entrance to the offices of other architects. His 
friends with one accord recommended him to 
*‘set up for himself,” to “start upon his own 
account.’ Totheir innocent minds this seemed 
like securing fortune by a sort of coup-de- 
. main. 

He took a dingy office in the Adelphi, very high 
- and airy, and he added his name to the long list 
on the doorposts, garnished with his professional 
titles. And he soon discovered that “‘ setting 
up” and “starting”? were not quite the same 
thing. He did not “start,” but “ stagnate.” 
. It was very dull, sitting alone in that dingy 
apartment waiting for the clients who never 
came; and soon those little leaflets which grow 
on many an Office-door began to show them- 
selves, bearing dates which could not be recon- 
ciled with the confident statements as to the 
imminent return of the tenant. The young 
gentleman was meanwhile consorting with other 
young gentlemen similarly conditioned who 
railed on Lady Fortune in set terms, and could 
not for the life of them make out how it was 
that the Scotts, and Streets, and Waterhouses 
of the period got all the work. This state of 
things was brought to a sudden close. The 
youth returned to his ancestral home, whence 
he was driven by the death of his father, and 
the consequent disruption of hishome. A com- 
passionate friend found him office room and a 
pound a week,—as a temporary measure. This 
asylum failed him after a short time, and then 
his path in life led undeviatingly downwards. 
He had no qualifications for the battle of life. 
Tie was not even a draughtsman in any sense 
of the word, and could not subsist on that 
*‘ charing’’ which has found for so many young 
amen the bridge from clerkship to independent 
practice. 

That “able assistance” which is so very easy 
to obtain,—vide advertisements,—was not his 
to give. Pen-and-ink perspectives of the 
effective sort he could in no wise prepare. 
The designs which he once undertook to fur- 
nish “from the rough sketches” of a distant 
and deluded employer were returned to him 
with a scornful letter rougher than the sketches. 
Of all practical knowledge he was quite inno- 
cent. “ Quantities” had always been so re- 
pugnant to him that he never fully understood 
‘the meaning of the word, and was certainly 
‘unacquainted with the operations involved in 
their preparation. He could not have written 
‘an intelligible specification to save his life, and 
‘to price or criticise a builder’s account was not 
to be thought of. He could trace what was 
‘drawn for him and copy what was written, and 
‘these he could do but “indifferent well.”’ There 
is but a limited demand for such arts as these, 
and the remuneration they command is but 
‘trifling. And thus it came to pass that he fell 
‘into disgrace and poverty, and kept out of the 
‘way of those friends whose patience and purses 
“he had long since exhausted. 

There are but few architects in town who 
have not recently suffered a call from one or 
another of the numerous specimens of this class. 
The type varies but little, and one portrait 
will serve for the whole. He has no card, 
but sends in aname; a very good one, of course. 
The office-boy delivers it with mysterious re- 
serve, but cannot enter upon explanations in the 
hearing of the caller, who isclose upon his heels. 
The embarrassment he manifests is variously 
interpreted by his master. Itmay mean another 
vicarious application for that little account, 
and the professional gentleman is perturbed at 
the thought and at the impossibility of retreat. 
Offices are generally so badly planned. Or it 
may be a newclient. Hope springs eternal in 
the human breast, and this delusive suggestion 


gains a decisive victory. The stranger is | 





admitted, and his whole story is read at a 
glance. It is an oft-told tale. His costume is 
mainly noticeable for new and ingenious adjust- 
ments. His bearing is either offensively servile, 
and his address a whine, or he puts on the easy 
swagger of a familiar friend. Has Mr. Blank 
a vacancy in his office? Unfortunately, no. 
Things are flat. It is found by the visitor to 
be so in other quarters. Even the great 
Mr. Friba cannot offer him employment. Will 
Mr. Blank kindly look at a few drawings? At 
this juncture Mr. Blank suddenly recollects 
a very important engagement. But his re- 
treat is cut off, and before he can escape 
the dirty package is untied, and some dirtier 
drawings displayed. Poor things enough! 
Designs for a country school, or something 
of the kind, culminating in a pen-and-ink 
perspective ludicrously out of drawing, with 
inhuman figures more preposterously ill-drawn 
still. A short lecture is delivered thereon with 
the volubility of frequent repetition. It appears 
that they were submitted in competition; but 
“of course a local man got the job,” &c. 

The conversation, or rather monologue, takes 
a sudden turn in the direction of certain 
irregularities in the matter of daily meals: of 
the absence of breakfast on that particular 
morning,—on many previous mornings, and 
finally settles down upon the immense relief 
which would follow the temporary,—merely 
temporary,—advance of half a crown. Some- 
times the appearance of the applicant is a 
sure indication of the real cause of his misfor- 
tunes. In the saddest cases ability is not 
wanting,—only the ability to keep away from 
the establishment at the corner. And there 
are cases where the failure to keep a footing in 
the crush and crowd of modern life is not 
culpable. As the American A‘sop wisely says 
in his modern version of the fable of the 
Tortoise and the Hare, “The race is not 
always to the siow.”” We have exact informa- 
tion as to at least one instance in which 
merit is but inadequately rewarded. Never- 
theless a specialist can always get a living 
of some sort,—an artist will always find a 
market for art, a practical man can at least find 
employment as a clerk of works. If luxury 
cannot be attained, no one able and willing to 
work need despair of modest comfort. But woe 
to those who fail to qualify for some branch of 
the great profession which they adopt. As the 
world is more and more the individual certainly 
becomes less and less. He drops out of the 
crowd and is lost sight of. As the years go by 
the descent into Avernus becomes increasingly 
easy, and it is now more than ever necessary 
for those to bestir themselves who are ambitious 
even to keep their foot-hold; doubly so for 
those who would “ get on.” 








WHO IS A WORKMAN? 


It is noticeable that, though well nigh ten 
years have elapsed since the passing of the 
Employers and Workmen Act, 1875, there has 
been very little litigation on the meaning of the 
term “‘workman.” This shows, at any rate, 
that the explanation of that word in this Act 
has been comprehensive and clear enough to 
prevent disputes from arising. It is perhaps 
more important therefore to take careful note 
of judicial views which help to explain or to 
affect this statute, and some recent decisions 
enable those interested in the subject to obtain 
further light on the meaning of the word in 
question. Section 10 of the Act of 1875 defines 
a workman as not a domestic or menial servant, 
but, with this exception, to include any person 
who, being a labourer, servant in husbandry, 
journeyman, artificer, handicraftsman, miner, 
or otherwise engaged in manual labour, whether 
under the age of twenty-one years or above that 
age, has entered into or works under a cortract 
with an employer, whether the contract be 
made before or after the passing of this Act, 
be express or implied, oral or in writing, and 
be a contract of service or a contract to execute 
any work or labour.” It will be remembered 
that this section has, in recent years, become 
of greater importance, because the Employers’ 
Liability Act of 1880 defines a workman to 
mean ‘‘a railway servant and any other person 
to whom the Employers and Workmen Act, 
1875, applies.” Until quite recently, as we 
have said, there has been little judicial discus- 
sion of the clavse in the Act of 1875, but quite 
at the end of last year the Queen’s Bench 
Division decided that an omnibus conductor was 
not within the meaning of the section. In so 








deciding they differed from 
Session in Scotland, who held 
case exactly the opposite. 
disagree it would not be for us to ste 
in. Nor is the question whether an euiies 
conductor is within the statute of direct im- 
portance to readers of this journal. It igs 
interesting and important, however, from the 
fact that it shows a judicial tendency to lessen 
the meaning of the words “engaged in manual 
labour,” for, said Mr. Justice Smith, “the mere 
fact that a workman works with his hands ig 
not enough to constitute him a workman within 
the section.” A case, however, has just been 
reported (Jackson v. Hill & Co., Law Reports 
12, Q. B. D., p. 618) which directly affects al] 
enterprising manufacturers, and many others 
besides. A mechanic had been engaged by a 
firm “ to assist as a practical working mechanic 
in developing ideas the firm wished to carry out 
and in himself originating and carrying out 
ideas and inventions sui.able to the business of 
the firm.’’ This person worked by himself in a 
separate room, but disputes having arisen be- 
tween him and his employers he was put to 
work in “the shop” as an ordinary practical 
mechanic. Very naturally this was resented, 
and the mechanic absented himself from the 
place, and was therefore summoned for unduly 
absenting himself from his work without law- 
ful cause. The stipendiary magistrate held 
that he was a workman within the Act of 1875, 
and he thereupon appealed to the High Court. 
This tribunal considered that a person engaged 
as was this mechanic, not as an ordinary 
practical working mechanic, did not fall within 
the meaning of the words in the Act, and they 
reversed the decision of the magistrate. Yet, 
though the person was superior to the ordinary 
mechanic, it is clear that the gist of his employ- 
ment was that he should, as a working 
mechanic, develope the ideas of those who 
were not skilled in manual labour, and certainly 
one would have called him a handicraftsman or 
a person engaged in manual labour. It may, 
perhaps, be said that this man was somewhat 
like a sculptor, who works with brains and 
hands; but it appears to us that whereas the 
sculptor is primarily a brain-worker, this man 
was primarily a hand-worker. We have said 
enough, however to show the effect and the 
importance of this decision without further 
criticising a judicial opinion. 


in an earlier 
Where judgeg 








THE DUTIES AND QUALIFICATIONS OF 
TOWN SURVEYORS. 
THE EXAMINATION QUESTION. 


In the course of the discussion which took 
place at the meeting of the Association of 
Municipal and Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors 
at the Health Exhibition, mentioned in another 
column, 

Captain Douglas Galton said it was absolutely 
necessary that those who undertook the duties 
of surveyors of towns, or those of sanitary inspec- 
tors, should be qualified for their work. The Sant- 
tary Institute, recognising this, had led the way 
in the matter by initiating examinations. A 
medical officer was not appointed unless he had 
obtained some diploma which certified that he 
was thorougly competent; and, similarly, a 
diploma should be required from surveyors and 
sanitary inspectors before they undertook work 
which so eminently concerned the health of the 
community. He did not say that the Sanitary 
Institute was the best body for the purpose, but 
he did contend that some examination should 
be required, and a diploma obtained from one 
of the many colleges and universities which 
were now spread all over the country. But, 
on the other hand, having obtained an appoint- 
ment under such conditions, it was equally 
necessary that some protection should be 
afforded the surveyor or inspector in his office, 
go that he should not be liable to be turned 


away after four or five years by the Board 


whom he was serving, without some power . 
appeal to a central authority, such as the Loca 
Government Board. He hoped the hon. —_ 
man (Sir Charles Dilke), as President of the 
Local Government Board, would consider these 
points. F 
Mr. E. Chadwick, C.B., advocated larger an 
more extended areas of local government, a8 
calculated to secure the employment of better- 
qualified and more experienced officers, wad 
cially where towns had large and popu = 
suburbs outside the borough boundaries. = 
fied service was cheap service, and sanitary 
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d have their qualifications — 
1 authority. The economy to 

ty eee sanitation , th a burden three times 
ter than the burden of the poor-rates, and 

“| radication of that burden by skill and 
const sibility was the greatest of all economies. 
pe ae no economy equal to the prevention 
of preventible sickness and mortality. They 
had proved that mortality was preventible by 
sanitation in towns where the death-rate had 
ed by one half or a third. He hoped 


duc - , ° . 
Penge be extended by legislation, in which 


the chairman would take an active 
re housing of the .poor, and the 
the slums. 
ee expressed his opinion that a 
Minister of Health should be appointed, whose 
sole attention should be devoted to sanitary 
questions. Alluding to the observations of 
Captain Galton on the subject of examina- 
tions, although he would rather that the dis- 
cussion should not take the form of a dispute 
between the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain 
and the Association of Municipal Engineers, 
he certainly thought its dignity had been 
gomewhat compromised by the attitude taken 
up by the Institute in regard to the examina- 
tion of surveyors. The Sanitary Institute had 
a field before it to enforce sanitary ideas, and he 
thought it might have left the examination of local 
surveyors to the Municipal Association. True, 
the Sanitary Institute was the first to think of 
the examination of local civil engineers, but it 
was within the experience of borough sur- 
veyors that assistants who had passed high 
examinations upon paper had proved altogether 
incompetent when put practically to the test. 
Then as to all local surveyors having a diploma. 
What kind of a diploma could they expect that 
man to have who was offered a salary of 1201. a 
year? Why, the idea sank into ridicule. The 
important borough of Northampton was actually 
advertising for a borough surveyor at a salary 
of 2001.a year! Two hundred pounds a year! 
Why, he was himself now carrying out a small 
work where the clerk of the works was in 
receipt of four and a half guineas per week. 
Again, reference had been made to some local 
authorities grudgingly allowing the wages of 
a boy to aid the surveyor; and he could bear 
this out, for when he was acting as the Borough 
Engineer at Derby, it was actually tae subject 
of division whether an assistant should receive 
12s. a week or 801. a year! No doubt the exist- 
ing staffs were in many cases inefficient. In all 
towns fees should be chargeable upon the owners 
for superintending the erection of new buildings, 
as was the case at West Ham. It was quite 
impossible, under present arrangements, for the 
local surveyor to see that even the rudiments 
of a building were properly carried out; and 
although there was a great objection to the 
demanding of fees, yet he believed that was 
the only solution of the difficulty. Next he 
came to the question of protection, which was 
necessarily a delicate one. The spirit of the 
age was to extend local government, and if 
they were now to deprive the local authorities of 
the power to dismiss their officers, they would 
be curtailing, rather than extending, the func- 
tions of such authorities. At the present time, 
however, he said emphatically that it was per- 
fectly impossible for the majority of local sur- 
veyors to do their duty in such a manner as the 
Local Government Board would approve were 
they acquainted with all the circumstances of 
the case. It often happened that those sitting 
6n committees were interested in the subject 
under Consideration. Although he had an 
yes serge good Board, he could bring 
orward one little case which would prove this 
up to the hilt. Within a few years he had had 
et six builders for using bad mortar, 
. en there absolutely went into the witness. 
x two members of the Board to say that the 
ae was good! And one of these very 
: men was sitting on the Works Committee 
: en the prosecution was ordered ; while both, 
“a months later, had to sit in committee on 
© question of the increase of hig gal I 
the mortar oe 
, Case, several analyses had to be 
obtained before the magistrates could arrive at 
the conclusion that the “ muck” of hich h 
complained was not mortar! H hone a 
that such cases should be tried by a —— 
tribunal instead of b the ] Sane —— 
and in conclusion said he ‘se an Gee 
Dilke, by Siteee has ataenis oped Sir Charles 
points thas attention to the several 
, had been raised, might b ble t 
evise some means f » Might be able to 
or practically aiding the 
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ocal surveyors in ‘more effectually carrying 


officers shoul 








out the duties which devolved upon them | 


under the provisions of the Public Health Act. 

Mr. Jones (Ealing) spoke in favour of fees 
for proper inspection of new buildings being 
made universal and compulsory. This would 
enable a Local Board to employ an adequate 
staff of competent men to supervise the erection 
of buildings. He felt they were right in pressing 
this point upon the President of the Local 
Government Board. He also urged that there 
should be power given to compel the drains to 
be laid at the commencement of a building, and 
to prevent them being covered up until they had 
been properly inspected. He held, too, that 
when a surveyor had been articled to a person 
of repute, had served his time, and had had 
practical experience, he held a position beyond 
what could be given by a certificate by 
the Sanitary Institute, without any disrespect 
to the latter body. As to protection to sur- 
veyors, he thought there was a great deal of 
truth in the remark of Mr. Robinson, that when 
a surveyor and his Board quarrelled, the sooner 
they parted the better. If an officer retained 
his position under the protection of the Local 
Government Board, he would not find his life 
a very happy one. 

Sir Charles Dilke said he thought this would 
be a convenient time for him to offer the few 
remarks which he proposed to address to them. 
In the first place, he was glad to have the 
opportunity of meeting a representative as- 
sembly of the surveyors throughout England, 
and of saying that in the discharge of the 
duties which had been thrown upon him, not 
only in his capacity of President of the Local 
Government Board, but also as the Chairman 
of the Royal Commission on the Housing of 
the Working Classes, he found that the greater 
sanitary evils still existing throughout the 
country, were not mainly in those departments 
which came under the control of the surveyors. 
He thought the exceptions which still existed to 
the enormous general improvement which has 
taken place in sanitary science and public 
health were attributable to sources which did 
not come very directly within the province of 
the surveyors. Generally speaking, he was 
disposed to think that an enormous advance 
had been made in regard to those matters 
with which the surveyors would have been 
most concerned. There could be no doubt 
that there had been a great diminution of 
mortality in the country; and although this 
diminution had been general, there was no 
doubt that England compared to advantage with 
other countries; and for this result there was 
no man to whom more credit was due than 
to Mr. Edwin Chadwick. The exceptions to 
the general advance which he had come across 
were to be found in rural districts, which were 
not within the control of any urban sanitary 
district,—localities lying within the jurisdiction 
of boards of guardians not possessing urban 
sanitary powers. In the metropolis, too, there 
were numerous sanitary evils still in existence. 
Not only was there a good deal of conflict of 
local authority, but there was constantly going 
on an enormous creation of population. Hence 
the state of things in London was no fair test 
of what exists in the country generally. The 
surveyor’s work in the metropolis was different 
from the work of the local surveyors in the 
country; for in London the work which in 
boroughs was done by the local surveyors fell 
partly on the Metropolitan Board of Works and 
partly on the vestries. ‘There were, in fact, no 
fewer than thirty-nine different authorities con- 
cerned in the metropolis; and he was bound to 
say, while he wished to avoid controversial 
topics, that he felt it would be impossible to get 
rid of the evils which still existed without some 
further concentration or unification of autho- 
rity. As regarded rural districts, he thought 
they would still find, in some places, that people 
were drinking water drawn from small ponds 
into which the drainage of rows of cottages 
passed. He had found this to be the case at 
Marston-green, Birmingham, in Essex, in Surrey, 
and in the West of England. He had not, 
however, found this state of things to exist in 
urban sanitary districts, and he believed the 
instances were now exceedingly rare. There 
had been some great exceptions to the general 
improvement in the health of the country. 
There had been painful epidemics 'at Kidder- 
minster and at Beverley, and an outbreak of 
typhoid and small-pox at Liverpool. He did 
not, however, think that any of these cases 
were traceable to causes within the control of 
the local surveyors. He thought they arose out 





of other people’s business than more directly 
theirs. The condition of the River Thames, of 
the River Lee, and of the Cam at Cambridge, 
were all questions which might occupy the 
attention of the surveyors of the country. He 
was inclined to greatly congratulate that body 
upon the work of the past, and he repeated 
that he had very little fault to find with those 
matters which came within their care. Passing 
from general considerations to details, he found 
there had been complaints that, upon Local 
Boards, there were persons interested against 
sanitary reforms; and that this element con- 
stituted an immense difficulty in the way of 
the surveyors, as also, of course, of the medical 
officers. This was no new charge. He had 
himself made it matter for comment in Parlia- 
ment, and the charge was one which could be 
substantiated by an immense amount of infor- 
mation every day. Now, how could this be got 
over? It had been suggested that the Local 
Government Board should take steps to remedy 
the evil complained of. At present, when 
matters came under the notice of the Board, 
suggestions were at once forwarded by letter in 
small cases; and in other cases, where the 
public health was likely to be seriously affected, 
an inspector was sent down to hold a docal 
inquiry. But, as regards doing the work or 
becoming responsible to the public for its 
performance, there were enormous difficulties 
in the way. He did not think any Government 
department could be made sufficiently large,— 
he did not think they eould have a sufficiently 
enormous staff,—to perform the duties which 
would, in such case, be thrown upon it. 
At present there existed power for the 
Local Government Board to declare an autho- 
rity in default, and to step in and do the 
work; but this power had never yet been 
acted upon, and he did not think, unless 
in a case of very great emergency, where the 
public health might be jeopardised to a very 
great degree, it was ever likely to be acted 
upon. Next, he came to the question of the 
examination of local surveyors. This was a 
matter which had been brought very promi- 
nently before the Royal Commission of which 
he spoke just now. They had had examinations 
suggested, and they had on the Commission 
Mr. George Godwin, who had very strong 
opinions upon that point. He (Sir Charles) 
must not anticipate what the nature of the 
report of the Commission would be, but he 
might go so far as to say that he thought it 
probable some allusion would be made to the 
question of examinations, and that possibly 
some observations might also be made on the 
subject. Mr. Ellice-Clark, in the admirable 
remarks he made, had summed up very con- 
cisely the arguments upon what the Association 
called the question of protection. Nothing 
could have been better than the way in which 
he had stated the case. The reader of the 
first paper had referred to the case of Poor 
Law officers, and had shown that they already 
possessed that protection, which meant, sup- 
porting a man in his appointment against the 
wishes of the local authority who appointed him. 
If such were very generally the case, he (Sir 
Charles) thought the local authority would 
manage to make the position such that the 
official would find it impossible to hold it. 
Therefore he did not think that arrangement 
would be desirable, or that the Local Govern- 
ment Board should interfere, except, perhaps, 
in the case of a very near division and a close 
minority. Generally speaking, and judging 
from what he knew of the feeling throughout 
the country, he did not think, whether the 
Government in power was Liberal or Con- 
servative, that anything like increased central 
control would be given to any department. He 
had, however, considered the expediency of there 
being some representative county authority 
which might be constituted a court of appeal 
from the smaller local authorities. In conclu- 
sion, he should like to allude to one or two other 
points upon which it might be desirable that 
legislation should take place. He had no doubt 
that the Royal Commission to which he had 
alluded would recommend legislation upon 
various matters, but he did not anticipate that 
they would recommend any violent or sweeping 
changes. The recommendations would more 
likely be in the direction of the enforcement of 
existing legislation than in the extension of it. 
Formerly Governments had more power for 
legislation than individual members; but now 
things were changed, and many Bills were 
opposed and stopped simply because they were 
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the: measures of the Government. He there- 
fore advised the Association not to look to 
interference from the Government on the 
matters which had been brought under con- 
sideration, but to see whether they could not 
get some private members to take up matters 
on their behalf. 

Mr. W. H. White (Oxford) spoke of the diffi- 
culty of getting satisfactory by-laws adopted 
where the sanitary authority was distinct 
from the corporation, and where the latter 
owned a quantity of old property, crowded 
upon a small space, which could not be rebuilt 
in the same way if proper by-laws were in 
force. He suggested that, in such exceptional 
cases, the Local Government Board should not 
be so s‘rict in insisting upon the adoption of 
their Model By-laws, but should approve of the 
best code that could be carried. He objected 
altogether tothe suggestion of Professor Robin- 
son, that the Local Government Board should 
act promptly on the complaint of individual 
ratepayers. There was far too much of this at 
present, and there was often a great deal of 
troublesome correspondence about trifles that 
could readily be explained. He expressed 
strong doubts as to the value of any certificate 
of examination, and said he had had several 
men in his office who had passed such examina- 
tions very satisfactorily, and he was not far wide 
of the mark when he said that the men who 
had come out the best in examinations were of 
the least use in the office. He should like to see 
the surveyor strengthened, as his position was 
frequently a most difficult one; but he held that 
the only true and permanent remedy was to 
educate the constituencies by whom local autho- 
rities were elected. Until they were sufficiently 
educated to elect men solely because they were 
well fitted to look after the public health, he 
feared they should not get efficient sanitary 
work done. : 

Mr. Lemon (Southampton) said the conflict 
between local and district surveyors must be 
got rid of, because the result was that the 
supervision over buildings was very inefficient. 
He suggested that the payment of fees should 
be to the local vestry direct, instead of to the 
district surveyor, and that. from the fees the 
latter should be paid asalary, and men to exer- 
cise proper supervision should also be provided. 
He believed the principle of allowing Boards of 
Guardians to act as sanitary authorities was 
altogether unsound, as they practically neg- 
lected the business. If, as Mr. Chadwick had 
suggested, the sanitary areas were enlarged, 
many difficulties would be got rid of, and more 
efficient officers would in many instances be 
employed. He also condemned the practice of 
paying heavy compensation for old ruinous pro- 
perty, and endorsed the suggestion that the 
landlord should not be allowed to receive 
rent for property that was in an unsanitary 
condition. 

Mr. Pritchard (Birmingham) said the con- 
sensus of opinion, both on the part of the 
readers of the papers and those who had joined 
in the discussion, was that local government 
was in some respects defective. He believed the 
questions of the qualifications and the pro- 
tection of officers would be settled by in- 
creasing the area of districts, and the formation 
of county boards as had been shadowed forth. 
Having spoken of the satisfactory way in which 
the rural sanitary authorities of Solihull and 
Aston discharged their duties, Mr. Pritchard 
briefly referred to the epidemic of typhoid at 
Kidderminster, and to the “‘ slums”’ which exist 
there, and concluded by again expressing his 
preference for enlarged sanitary areas and 
county boards. 

Mr. Jerram (Walthamstow) and Mr. Gamble 
(Grantham) having spoken, 

Mr. Fowler (Manchester) said the difficulty 
he felt with respect to examination was that 
experienced by practical old George Stephenson, 
—Who is to examine me?” He sharply 
censured the practice of the “ popular” 
members of local governing bodies, who, for the 
sake of apparent economy, sacrificed efficiency. 

Mr. Angell and the readers of the other papers 
then replied, and the meeting closed with votes 
of thanksto Sir Charles Dilke for taking the 
chair, and to the gentlemen who had read 
papers. d 








The Sanitary Congress at Dublin.—The 
paper on House Drainage in connexion with 
town sewers was read by Mr. Geo. B. Nichols, 
of Birmingham, not “J. B. Nicholls.” 


SHALL PARIS HAVE HER SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM? 


Tus was the question which seemed to meet 
with something like a solution on Thursday, 
the 9th, at a banquet given by the “ Union 
Céramique et Chaufourniére’” to M. Jules 
Ferry and to M. Antonin Proust, who is presi- 
dent of the ‘“‘ Union Centrale des Arts Déco- 
ratifs,’ to the members of the Jury of the 
Exhibition at present open at the Palais des 
Champs-Elysées, and to the press. But we 
may as well touch on the day’s history,—the 
conference before the banquet. 

At two on the same day, then, M. Bazadot, 
member of the Commission des Monuments 
Historiques and Inspecteur-Général des Edifices 
Diocésains, delivered, in one of the halls of the 
Exhibition (the one decorated with the Gobelins 
tapestries) a lecture ‘‘On the Employment of 
Polychromatic Materials in Construction, and 
on Ceramic Work in general.” M. Baudot has 
employed ceramic work largely in the new 
Lycée now rising in the outskirts of Paris, of 
which he is the architect; and as the com- 
pleting architect for the restoration of the 
Chateau de Blois, commenced by the late 
M. Duban (see Builder, June 28th, p. 942), 
and the favourite pupil of Viollet-le-Duc, to 
whom he owes his official position, M. Baudot 
hes every qualification for speaking with 
authority on so important a subject. He 
addressed a numerous audience, where by the 
side of Government architects and members of 
the “Société Centrale” were crowded the 
manufacturers of the “ Union Céramique” and 
members of the Académie des Beaux Arts, in- 
cluding MM. Ballu and Garnier, architects, M. 
Guillaume, sculptor, M. Lauth, director of the 
manufactory at Sévres, M. Lameire, the bril- 
liant decorative pairter, M. Didron, artist in 
stained glass, and others. The paper, of three- 
quarters of an hour long, read by M. Bandot, 
did not, however, speak very well of the pro- 
gress of ceramic art in France. Certain veiled 
sarcasms against his professional brethren who 
employed too much stone in their buildings or 
who did not make sufficient effort to harmonise 
the various materials they used; certain not 
very definite bits of advice to those more sober 
and serious minded ones who looked for the 
decoration of the buildings to ceramic art 
alone; a very warm eulogium of the Union 
Céramique et Chaufourniére, from the point of 
view at once of industrial and social, we might 
almost add of national, advancement, — such 
are the main points of the address which re- 
main in our memory. ‘Two special recommen- 
dations may, however, be mentioned : one was, 
the necessity of raising a tarif on foreign 
ceramics imported into France, in order to pro- 
vide a better market for French work (a very 
questionable principle, M. Baudot); and the 
second was a special eulogy of Viollet-le-Duc, 
to whom was due a considerable portion at least 
of whatever progress had been made in ceramic 
art in France, through his researches and prac- 
tical experimenting in the judicious emplogment 
of these materials. 

M. Baudot also put a question in regard to 
his eminent master, to which we feel moved to 
suggest an answer. How was it, he asked,— 
though it was true that no one is a prophet 
in his own country, — how was it that the 
work of Viollet-le-Duc was so much more 
appreciated in foreign countries than in 
hisown? Without calling to mind here how, 
by the side of his admirable work of restoration, 
Violiet-le-Duc has too often crowded against the 
magnificent cathedrals of France little parasitic 
modern-thirteenth-century edifices which har- 
monise ill with the old work, one may find an 
easy answer to the question. For two cen- 
turies, as Mr. W. H. White has well shown in 
his interesting work on “ Architecture and 
Public Buildings,” France has possessed a vast 
network of institutions, inwound one with 
another, under the comprehensive title of 
“* Académie d’ Architecture,” or “ Académie des 
Beaux-Arts,” “Ecole des Beaux-Arts,” “ Aca- 
démie de France A Rome,”’ “Conseil-Général des 
Batiments Civils,” and “ Inspections Générales”’ 
of all branches of architecture ; and they have 
maintained as aspecial and fundamental law of 
being, that all, or nearly all, official architects 
should have a competent knowledge of the art 
of Greece and Rome, and even of Egypt; while 
in other countries, in England especially, 
architectural education has been exceedingly 
unshackled, and hence the tendency to regard 





Medizval architecture, much more _ than 


in France, as the specially nati . 
tecture; and this leodition ~ il oe archi- 
value to the works of Viollet-le-Duc ie thie 
are laid down, with the authority derived f . 
thorough knowledge, the principles ‘te 
elements, and the manner of development f 
the “ architecture ogivale” and the arts which 
cluster round it, as well as the varied reso 
which it offers to the artist. bite 
Some hours afterwards, man 
had listened with interest es. A ae 
this lecture, found themselves at the aforesaid 
banquet, and drawn together by a subject of 
great interest, for the “ Union Céramique et 
Chaufourniére” was really a pretext for putti 
the great question,—the vital question for 
French art-industry ; the presence of the Pregi- 
dent of the Council (M. Ferry) furnishing an 
opportunity for asking once more for the instity. 
tion of a “Musée des Arts Décoratifs” on 4 
large scale, as the centre for instruction in the 
industrial arts. M. Proust, the spirited pregi- 
dent of the Union Centrale, has pursued thig 
object perseveringly for several years, and on 
this occasion terminated his speech by demand. 
ing, amid the applause of the company, the use 
of the ancient Palais du Conseil d’Rtat for 
exhibitions, partly permanent, partly annual, of 
decorative art. 
We believe that M. Ferry, though his officia} 
responsibility did not allow him to accede to 
such a request on the instant or in a formal 
manner, has promised more or less officially to 
the Senior Minister of Arts, who is appointed 
Commissary-General for the Exhibition of 1889, 
to give fair play to the proposition, and that, 
having remarked that “‘we must re-establish 
the system of apprenticeship, that admirable 
institution of our forefathers,” he was under- 
stood to say that he would do all in his 
power to facilitate the creation of a museum 
where the production of future masters in the 
industrial arts would be preserved. It is to be 
hoped the movement may prosper, for all, 
French or foreigners, will be the gainers by such 
an enterprise ; but the palace on the Quai 
d’Orsay, enclosed by streets which limit it in 
every direction, could hardly become other than 
a museum for the fashionable quarter, and seems 
ill adapted for the installation of a great school 
of industrial arts, decorative and other. But 
it is, at all events, a question to which it will be 
of interest to return at some other time. 








THE ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
SANITARY ENGINEERS AND 
SURVEYORS. 


On Thursday, October 9th, a special meeting 
of the members of the Home Counties District 
of the Association of Municipal and Sanitary 
Engineers and Surveyors was held in the Jury 
Room at the Health Exhibition. There wasa 
large attendance. Mr. H. G. Lawes (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne), president of the Association, occu- 
pied the chair in the early stage of the pro 
ceedings, but subsequently resigned the position 
to Sir Charles Dilke, M.P. Among those present 
were Capt. Douglas Galton and Mr. Edwin 
Chadwiek, C.B. 

The business having been commenced by the 
Secretary (Mr. Thomas Cole) reading the 
minutes of the last meeting, which was held at 
Ealing, 

Mr. O. Claude Robson (Kilburn) was, on the 
motion of Mr. C. Jones (Ealing), seconded by 
Mr. Hall (Torquay), unanimously chosen Dis- 
trict Secretary for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Lewis Angell first read a paper explain 
ing the origin, the constitution, and the objects 
of the Association. Mr. Angell urged strongly 
that the erection of new houses should be 
strictly supervised by a staff of special — 
who should be remunerated by fees paid by t : 
builders for the necessary supervision. e 
powers had been obtained by Eastbourne ne 
West Ham by private Acts of Parliament, o 
he argued they should be extended by a Govern 
ment measure to the whole of the kingdom. 
The reason why the erection of new houses on 
not efficiently supervised was that the local aa 
veyor had so many diverse duties, and = “_ 
provided with an adequate staff. He a ot Hf 
ferred to the want of building by-laws ae 
of the metropolis, and said that, even W “ly 
adopted, they were frequently not aty.are’ & 
enforced. The laying of drains should be “3 
one of the first things done; and wos pd 
lating to the dedicating of private streets 0 | 





public, a subject bristling both with practi 
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-.1 difficulties, needed considerable 
- a ~~ pointing out other defects in 
he existing Public Health Act and the by-laws 
framed under it, Mr. Angell referred to the 
obstruction offered to sanitary improvements 
py interested members of local authorities,— 
al who had secured their return to promote 
their own personal interests and protect jerry 
builders and small property owners from their 
natural enemy, the local surveyor. It was im- 
possible to speak out on this subject, because 
surveyors had not the protection which the 
Local Government Board extended to workhouse 
officials. He urged that such protection was 
not only needed, but was desirable, and that the 
status and functions were quite as good and as 
important as those of a poor-rate collector, over 
whom the Government spread its protecting 
egis. Passing to the qualification of sanitary 


officers, Mr. Angell said :— 

‘Tt must be admitted that the charge of in- 
efficiency has had some force with regard to some 
of the smaller towns, and even to larger towns 
which make small appointments. Sometimes these 
positions have been given as a reward for local 
party services, or out of charity,—to a local builder, 
for instance, a ‘ practical man, who had failed in his 
jerry speculations. There is on record the case of 
the appointment as surveyor, by his fellow towns- 
men, of a bankrupt linen-draper, ‘ because he had 
been used to measuring.” But such things, if not 
very remote, are becoming things of the past. The 
greatest difficulty is in small places and with boards 
of small calibre; the remedy would appear to be 
in county government. The action of recent public 
opinion has resulted in the demand for and offer of 
better inducements to sanitary engineers and sur- 
veyors of professional standing and experience, 
Among our number are many members of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, and of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and I think it may now be 
safely asserted that every important centre of 
population has the services of a fully-competent 
sanitary surveyor, although he may be hampered in 
his work in the ways I have previously indicated. 

Asociety, junior to our own, is seeking to impose on 
local surveyors an examination of competence, of 
which they, the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, 
shall be the judge and dispenser of certificates. I 
think the members of our Association would, in 
their own interest, generally assent to the principle 
of examination. We would even extend the principle 
further, and apply it to the members of local autho- 
rities. In a profession like ours, practical expe- 
rienc? is of far more value than the cram and book- 
work which may qualify for a certificate, but not for 
the responsibility of office. But, admitting the ex- 
amination, who are to be the examiners,—a newly- 
constituted society of persons having themselves 
no guarantee of qualification, or some of the older 
chartered professional bodies which have our con- 
fidence? Our own Association is senior to the Sani- 
tary Institute, and composed exclusively of, so to 
say, picked men,—that is, sanitary engineers and 
surveyors by profession, each selected from a large 
number of other candidates, to fill a public office, 
without which qualification no one is eligible as a 
member of our Association. If it be objected that 
we should not give confidence by examining our- 
selves, then we have the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers and the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
having charters halfa century old. The latter body, 
of which I have the honour of being one of the 
Board of Examiners, is charged by Parliament with 
the duty of conducting examinations for the office 
of District Surveyor under the Metropolitan Build- 
ing Act, and the Institute has extended the exami- 
nation to the office of local surveyor. The diploma 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects would 
certainly carry greater prestige than that of a newly- 
formed non-professional society. There are also 
the Universities, or the Civil Service Commissioners, 
or a joint examining board might be formed of some 
of these bodies, e have no antagonism to the 
general objects of the Sanitary Institute, of which 
body, indeed, I am a Fellow; we wish the Society 
every success in educating the public in promoting 
sanitary progress, but, as professional engineers, 
we decline to admit the claims of a new dilettanti 
Society to examine us,” 


;' Professor Henry Robinson, M. Inst. C.E. , fol- 
owed with a paper on “ Sanitary Legislation 
= its Enforcement.” He gaid,—The Public 
een Act of 1875, and the Metropolis Local 
pement Act of 1855 (the latter Act con- 
: . uting the Vestries the sanitary authorities for 
: o notropolis), contain provisions for the pro- 
om on of the public from avoidable sanitary 
gy which if vigorously put in force would 
nm . many evils which call for drastic treat- 
se Pr these Acts were framed now, they 
a oubtless be drawn with less of the 
— or permissive and more of the com- 
~ - element than is found in them. At 
a: however, when they were passed, 
te a was not nearly so alive as it is 
a v Consequences attending sanitary 
+ It is a fact that in many respects 





even the existing mild legislation is not put into 
operation. This arises from two causes, one 
being the ignorance or indifference of the 
sanitary authority to carry out the powers con- 
fided in them, and the other being the legal 
difficulty and expense which an individual rate- 
payer has to meet in order to compel his sanitary 
authority to exercise their powers when they 
had failed to do so. Take one point which is 
of very common experience. The sanitary 
authority is either apathetic or obstinate as to 
remedying a condition of things which is 
injurious to health. The evil and the remedy 
are both obvious. The Acts prescribe that the 
course of action is by representations to the 
officers of the authority. But these officers may 
be the offenders themselves, either by neglecting 
to take the matter in hand, or by being unable 
to obtain from their authority the necessary per- 
mission to rectify it. This neglect or want of 
appreciation of the evil by the authority is of 
constant occurrence, and is due to the fact that 
a very large number of those who compose the 
corporations, local boards, and vestries are 
deficient in zeal for the public good, as regards 
health, and in many instances have vested 
interests directly antagonistic to any action 
being taken.* Where the desire to suppress 
inquiry exists it is difficult for it to be brought 
about. The officers are all appointed by the 
board. A too zealous official soon gets removed. 
The remedy, we think, is forthe Local Govern- 
ment Board to take prompt action on the me- 
morial of any ratepayer, and to take the neces- 
sary steps to immediately remedy the evils com- 
plained of. Further, the sanitary inspectors 
and similar officials should not be wholly 
dependent on the sanitary authority. It is also 
very necessary for all officers of health to be 
subjected to an examination in test of their 
fitness for the duties they seek to discharge. 
In my experience most unfit and incompetent 
persons are appointed by local authorities to 
administer the Public Health Act. Having 
acted for some time as one of the Examiners of 
the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain in grant- 
ing diplomas for surveyors and inspectors of 
nuisances, I have had opportunities of testing 
the fitness of many men holding important 
positions of this kind. A great amount of pre- 
ventible mortality arises from houses being 
occupied which do not conform to the most 
elementary rules of house sanitation. A fruitful 
source of mischief arises from defective drains, 
water-fittings, and plumbers’ work, which being 
hidden from sight is often performed by un- 
skilful or dishonest men. This class of work 
requires the most stringent regulations to ensure 
its properexecution. We wouldrequire every man 
engaged in it to be certificated and registered, 
as we are confident that without such a system to 
protect the public, the existing bad work and 
consequent mischief will continue. We might 
advantageously copy the example which has 
been set us by the City of New York. In the 
year 1881 an Act was passed to secure the 
registration of plumbers and the supervision of 
plumbing and drainage in the cities of New 
York and Brooklyn. This Act was the outcome 
of ‘a public movement which was set on foot by 
those who appreciated the evils we have referred 
to. Amongst the most prominent of these 
reformers, and the one to whom the passing of 
the Actis chiefly due, was, Mr. Henry C. Meyer, 
the proprietor of the New York Sanitary Engi- 
neei. It should be mentioned that in the 
Health Exhibition there is an exhibit of Mr. 
Meyer for the purpose of showing to the British 
public how the State of New York has dealt 
with some of the sanitary evils with which we 
are grappling. 

Mr. H. Percy Boulnois, M.Inst.C.E., Borough 
Engineer of Portsmouth, read a paper showing 
“The Effect of Municipal Government upon 
Sanitation.” The water-supply, he held, should 
always be in the hands of the Iccal authority ; 
but often this was not the case, from the fear 
of interfering with vested interests, or the first 





* One of the latest illustrations of this fact is reported in 
the Pall Mall Gazette of Wednesday last. A member of 
one of the Metropolitan local vestries or district Boards of 
Works is the owner of some property which, on the 
showing of the sanitary officer, is in so insanitary @ condi- 
tion that there is “eighteen inches.of sewage in the 
kitchen.”” The Sanitary Committee have the courage to act 
upon their own responsibility when the matter is brought 
before them by the officer during the vacation, and, as the 
owner of the property refuses to put it into proper condi- 
tion, they order the work to be done. When the report of 
the Committee comes up before the Board, there is, appa- 
rently, one of those acrimonious and recriminatory 
‘© scenes’’ which have done so much to bring small local 
authorities into contempt, and, in the end, the Board ad- 
journs without having adoptedits Committee’s report,—Eb. 
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cost of acquisition. In some instances there 
was worse neglect, by permitting an insufficient 
or impure supply of water to be used, instead 
of providing a pure and sufficientsupply. The 
sewerage of a district, which must of necessity 
be in the hands of the local authority, was 
second only in importance to the water supply. 
Permissive legislation led frequently to nothing 
being done, and the difficulties connected with 
the removal and disposal of sewage were made 
the excuse for inactivity. The supervision of 
house-drains was generally inadequate and a 
mere form, and it would require a far larger 
staff of officials to attend to it properly than a 
local authority is at all likely to supply. With 
respect to defective house-drainage, some easier 
and less cumbersome mode of procedure than 
than afforded by section 41 of the Public 
Health Act is required, to secure a prompt 
remedy. The delay entailed rendered action 
almost useless in such cases, and a few autho- 
rities had been obliged to obtain private Acts. 
Scavenging was also a most important duty. 
The duty was often greatly neglected, and the 
practice of storing large heaps of house refuse, to 
effect a sale of some portion, and thus bring in a 
small revenue, was much to be deprecated. Some 
improvement was needed where new streets 
are required, as great cost for compensation has 
frequently to be incurred. Mistakes as to soil 
and position were often made in the selection of 
cemeteries, and as population increases, crema- 
tion will doubtless have to be substituted for the 
present system of burial. He also strongly 
urged that all public works should be of the 
best and most substantial kind, but frequently 
a false economy resulted in the lowest tender 
being accepted. 

The discussion which took place upon these 
papers, including an important speech by Sir 
Charles Dilke, will be found in a special report 
on another page of this week’s Builder. 

Additional papers were read by Mr. Robert 
Godfrey on ‘‘ The Removal of House Refuse,’ 
by Mr. S. C. Trapp on “ The Destruction of 
Excreta,” &c., and by Mr. George Winship on 
“Some Advantages and Results of the Supply 
of Water by Meter in Domestic Consumption.” 
To these we may return. 








THE ALBO-CARBON LIGHT. 


Amonest the numerous claims for the best 
illuminating medium, whether gas or the 
electric light, we venture to think that the 
albo-carbon light will “‘ hold its own”’ in either 
case. The recent successful application of this 
system at the new Brompton Oratory has demon- 
strated its capability to bring out clearly the 
architectural features of our churches and 
chapels, and those who will take the trouble to 
visit the Oratory at night cannot but be much 
impressed with the effective appearance of that 
vast building, due to the brilliant, yet subdued 
light thrown over its area. The fathers of the 
Oratory are not only satisfied with the effect 
produced at night upon their gorgeous ritual by 
the albo-carbon light, but really seem to think 
there is almost more light than absolutely 
necessary,—a good fault, seeing that there are 
only eight twelve-light, two six, and two four- 
light clusters in the whole building, lofty as 
are its proportions. 

On the ground of comparative economy, as 
against the ordinary system of gas-lighting, some 
interesting experiments have recently been 
made,—in the one case with a single light by 
Professor Keat, and in the other by Mr. F. W. 
Hartley (the gas engineer), with a cluster-light 
burner. With a single light it was found that 
by a consumption of 5 cubic-feet of gas per 
hour, an illuminating power was produced of 
36°7 candles, whilst one eight-light cluster, 
burning 30°7 cubic feet of gas, gave an illumi- 
nating power of 271°5 candles. These figures 
speak for themselves, but in addition to the 
greatly enriched power of the flame produced 
is the fact that with the increase of 
light there is a very considerable diminution 
of heat, which is a most important feature, and 
indeed, is one of the chief recommendations of 
this very beautiful system of lighting. 








The Dairy Show.— At the ninth annnal 
show of the British Dairy Farmers’ Association, 
held at the Agricultural Hall, London, the first 
premium and silver medal have been awarded 
to Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, architects, Darling- 
ton, for the best plan arrangements for model 
dairy farm-steading. There were fourteen sets 
of drawings. 
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Illustrations. 


THE NICHOLSON INSTITUTE, LEEK. 
faeel| IS Institution, which was opened this 
Ma peli week with much ceremony, and of 
o2.3%3| which we give a view as well as 
the two principal plans to a small scale, 
eccupies a very central site in Stock- 
well-street, facing south to Market-street, 
whence an imposing and effective view of 
the grand entrance, with its lofty domed 
tower, is obtained. This view is diversified by 
one of the ancient houses of Leek, stone-built 
and ivy-clad, ‘‘with many blinking windows, 
row on row,” which, by the removal of a neigh- 
bouring modern building, it has fortunately been 
found practicable to preserve. With its quaint 
garden of sunflowers and hollyhocks it imparts 
a charming old-world flavour to the whole scene, 
and contributes very largely to the success of 
the tout ensemble. 

The style of the new buildings is a somewhat 
severe form of Classic Renaissance, and the 
materials used are thin, hard-fired local bricks 
with black joints, dressings of red Roche and 
mottled Alton stone, and Broseley tiled roofs. 
All the windows are glazed with faintly-tinted 
antique glass in lead quarries. 

The leading feature of the front is the tower, 
which rises to a height of about 100 ft. from the 
street. This has the spacious principal entrance 
doorcase at its base, supporting in the same 
composition the great staircase window with 
pedimented crown with carved urns; and large 
elliptical lights in each face of the upper stage. 
The domed roof and lantern are covered with 
sheet copper, which in a few years will, no 
doubt, assume the green paten which strikes 
one so often sees on such features in the old 
Dutch and other Continental towns. “ 

The facade between the gable and the tower 
has a stone balustrading with urns, and con- 
tains a large window lighting the hall. The 
fanlights contain the effigies of four eminent 
men, representing the four last centuries, 
carved in high relief in stone from models by 
Mr. Stephen Webb, which are hung in the 
building. Tennyson stands for Literature and 
the nineteenth century; Sir Joshua Reynolds 
for Art, and the eighteenth; Sir Isaac Newton 
for Science, and the seventeenth ; while Shaks- 
peare for the sixteenth century may be said to 
reflect Humanity in toto. Above these “animated 
busts’’ a carved scroll supported by griffins 
carries these words of John Milton’s “‘ Areopa- 
gitica’’:—‘‘A good booke is the pretious life- 
blood of a master spirit, embalm’d and treasur’d 
up on purpose to a life beyond a life.” 

Internally the building consists of three 
floors, the central one elevated some 9 ft. above 
the street. On this floor the various reading- 
rooms, &c., are located; the floor beneath it 
contains the School of Art, &c., and that above 
the museun, picture galleries, &. 

The first floor is lighted by clearstories, or 
vertical lights on each side, with a solid ceiling 
intervening between them: the effect of which 
is certainly comfort and substantiality,—to be 
infinitely preferred to the flat glass shed 100fs 
now 80 largely adopted in picture galleries. The 
height of the large rooms is 33 ft., and this 
enables the glazing to be kept high enough from 
the floor to prevent any possibility of “ glitter ”’ 
from refracted light upon the pictures. The 
gas-lighting, which is by continuous jets, is 
similarly arranged; and in such a way that it 
lights the gallery by night at about the same 
angle as the day-light enters. 

Every precaution has been taken against fire. 
The floors throughout are of iron and concrete, 
paved solidly with thick wooden blocks, laid 
parquet-wise in bitumen; and on each floor are 
hydrants with leather buckets and branch pipes 
and hose, slung on rings and chains, ready for 
immediate connexion. 

The ventilation has had special attention. 
Fresh air supplies abound ; and the over-heated 
and vitiated air is drawn off from each room at 
a high level, and conducted by shafts to a large 
flue in which the air is artificially rarefied. This 
flue discharges from the louvred lantern at the 
top of the tower. The warming throughout is 
by the low-pressure system of hot water, ‘by 
which a constant and genial heat is secured, 

and the deterioration of the atmosphere 
attendant on so many other methods is avoided. 

The School of Art comprises an elementary 
school, 25 ft. by 37 ft.; an advanced room, 
20 ft. by 32 ft.; and an antique and life room, 
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trance vestibule, male and female 

pe na and lavatories, &c. These rooms 
have been very tastefully and completely fur- 
nished by the committee of the Leek School of 
Art, and are well appointed in valuable casts 

a m South Kensington, &c. The 
and copies fro x 
head-master is Mr. Joseph A. Kean, late head- 
master of the York School of Art. Sloping 
north lights are secured in the principal rooms, 
and at night ventilating sun-lights are used. — 

The whole of the works, including all details 
of decoration and furniture, have been carried 
out to the designs and under the superin- 
tendence of Messrs. William Sugden & Son, 
architects, Leek. 

The following firms have been engaged upon 
te various branches of the work, viz. :—The 
builders, Messrs. H. & R. Inskip, Longton, 
whose assiduous foreman, Mr. Johnson, has 
very satisfactorily superintended the progress 
of the structure; Mr. Edwin Phillips, Leek, for 
the plumbing, painting, &c., and the daresco 
decorations of the interior; the heating, &c., by 
Messrs. Haden & Sons, Trowbridge; Mr. Roger 
Lowe, Farnworth, the iron and concrete and 
wood block flooring and waterproof concrete 
flats; the Gateshead Stained Glass Company 
the lead quarry glazing ; Messrs. Minton, Hollins, 
& Co., Stoke-on-Trent, the tile floors; Messrs. 
Balfour & Co., Longton, the perforated tiles in 
coil cases; Mr. Millson, Manchester, the wood 
and stone carving and the sculptured medallions 
(the latter from models by Mr. Stephen Webb) ; 
Mr. Robert Hird, Shipley, the iron staging and 
spiral stairs of library,—the gun-metal patent 
casements and the guard rails in galleries ; and 
Mr. Woodhead, Leek, other castings; Messrs. 
Elgood Bros., Leicester, the wrought - iron 
entrance-gates, and all the bronze door-handles 
and metal fittings throughout, except such as 
were provided by Messrs. D. Cartwright & Son, 
Leek; Messrs. T. Brawn & Co., Birmingham, 
the wrought-iron and other gasfittings ; Messrs. 
Young & Glover, Wolverhampton, the locks, &c. ; 
Messrs. W. Tonks & Son, Birmingham, the patent 
book-shelf fittings; Messrs. Braby, Liverpool, 
the copper covering of tower dome; Mr. Black- 
burn, Nottingham, the lightning conductor ; 
Mr. Hindshaw, Manchester, plaster modelling ; 
and Mr. John Shaw, Bowdon, the planting of 
quadrangle and approach. The furniture of the 
Institute was supplied by Messrs. Inskip, 
Longton; Messrs. Kendal, Milne, & Co., Man- 
chester; Mr. A. Overfield, Leek; and Messrs. 
Eckstein, Birmingham ; that of the School of 
Art by Messrs. Mackrell, Nixons, & P. Tomkin- 
son, builders, of Leek. 

The whole outlay in connexion with the under- 
taking has been generously borne by Mr. Joshua 
Nicholson, a silk manufacturer, of Leek, and a 
citizen for many years prominent in every local 
or general movement for the popular good. 





DESIGN FOR ADMIRALTY AND WAR 
OFFICES. 
BY MESSRS. MAXWELL AND TUKE. 


WE give this week the Whitehall front and, 
asin other cases, the two principal plans, of 
Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke’s design as submitted 
in the second competition. Of the plan we 
have already observed that it is in some respects 
one of the best, if the normal objection to a not 
very wide closed quadrangle be put on one 
Bide ; the rooms are well grouped in reference 
to their respective uses, and the traffic lines of 
the plan reduced to the greatest simplicity. 
There is, however, the defect which it shares 
with some others of the plans which are other- 
wise praiseworthy, viz., the employment of long 
and narrow rooms with one not over large 
window at the end. At some times of the year 
in London such an arrangement would practi- 
cally render one half of the room useless for 
work except by artificial light. The design we 
cannot care for much: the spirit of Manchester 
<— very predominant in it, and this is the 
— oan by comparison with the Horse 
oe uilding, to which the new building dis- 
om .o accommodate itself in any way. The 
a wing extracts from the architects’ Report 
tiers — im rendering clear their inten- 

“ We desire to call attention to the dispositi 

sition 
an central quadrangle with its ie sur- 
eee to ene nse covered courts, its open court 
ane e cg Guards, and the four spacious 
ighting the secretaries’ messengers’ 
“a and cross corridors. 
., 1© quadrangle is 280 ft. ] 
wid le / tt. long and 113 ft. 
e, and bountifully lights most important ' 





offices on three sides and a corridor on the 
fourth side, and by means of areas 15 ft. wide 
it renders the basement offices on both sides as 
valuable as if on the ground level. 

The chief approach to the quadrangle is by 
three broad archways from Whitehall; the 
central one being for carriages and the sides 
for pedestrians. The total width of this 
entrance is 43 ft. 

The second entrance to the quadrangle is 
from Spring-gardens after passing through the 
Admiralty Court. The width of the carriage 
entrance in Spring-gardens is 3 ft. wider than 
the central entrance to the quadrangle of the 
new Government Offices in Charles-street. 

It will be observed that five principal 
entrances to the Admiralty and War Offices 
open into the quadrangle, that under the 
Loggia to the west being the principal entrance 
for the chiefs of the staff on the War Office 
side as well as for the Lords of the Admiralty. 
The two entrances on each side of the quad- 
rangle give direct access to important sections 
of the War Office and Admiralty. 

The glass-covered court upon the Admiralty 
side is in reality a spacious hall, 90 ft. by 60 ft., 
in addition to the arcade on two sides on the 
ground-floor, and the surrounding corridors on 
the upper floors. There are four entrances to 
the Admiralty from this court, leading at cnce 
to the feet of the four principal staircases, and 
it will be observed that no office of any im- 
portance opens directly into the open court, but 
that all the office doors open from the corridors. 

It will be seen that this system of lighting 
gives splendid results, not only to the corridors, 
but also to the adjacent offices, which will thus 
be as well lighted at the rear as on the window 
side. 

The two covered courts to the War Office are 
intended really to be entrance-halls, and, there 
being no carriageway traversing them, will be 
much warmer than the Admiralty court. For 
this reason we have not thought it necessary to 
isolate the offices on the ground-floor by means 
of corridors. 

The court near the Horse Guards is open 
down to the basement-floor, and forms here a 
sort of house-yard for the dwellings surround- 
ing it. Thereare cloisters on two sides, and an 
approach out of the Horse Guards Parade. 

It will be seen that, with the exception of the 
messengers’ lobbies, not a single office obtains 
its light from the covered courts. These are 
devoted solely to the illumination of the cor- 
ridors, messengers’ lobbies, waiting-rooms, com- 
mittee-rooms, libraries, lavatories, and stairs. 

The eastern end of the great quadrangle 
is devoted, on the upper floors, to the lighting 
of the corridors, but with this exception the 
whole of the quadrangle, Whitehall, St. James’s 
Park, Horse Guards, and Spring-gardens fronts 
are devoted to offices, and no portion of these 
valuable frontages is wasted upon water-closets, 
staircases, or other secondary purposes. 

Whilst referring to this portion of the site we 
had better explain the leading idea dictating 
our arrangement of the pavilions flanking the 
Horse Guards Parade:—We observe in the 
block plan supplied to us certain dotted red 
lines indicating proposed new buildings on the 
south side of the Horse Guards Parade arranged 
in such a way as to form a noble square, of 
which the old Horse Guards would be the centre. 
In designing the Park and Parade fronts we 
have, therefore, assumed that the features of 
our design, if successful, would be repeated on 
the opposite side of the square, and this con 
sideration has determined the position and 
design of the massive gentinel-like pavilion at 
the south-west, or Secretary of State corner, as 
well as the two slighter pavilions commanding 
the Horse Guards, which will form so con- 
spicuous a feature in driving up Whitehall. 

The style of architecture appears to have 
been dictated to us by the existing new build- 
ings in the immediate locality, as also by Messrs. 
Inigo Jones’s beautiful hotel in Whitehall.* (!!) 
It appears to us that any building not in perfect 
accord with these examples would destroy the 
unity of the grouping which we have studied to 
maintain.” 





Key to References on Plans. 


THE WAR OFFICE, 
A. Staff. 
B. Surveyor-General’s Department, 
B 1, Director of Artillery. 
B 2. - Supplies. 
B 3. * Contracts. 
B 4, Inspector-General of Fortifications. 








* So in the copy of the report furnished to us by the 
architects, 


C. ye (or Secretary of State’s) Department, 
e 3? bP bY 
C 2. 2? 2 9 
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. Intelligence Department. 
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. Deputy Adjutant-General R.E, 
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Military Education Department. 
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Civil Branch. 
Legal Branch. 
Registry Branch. 
Record Office Branch, 
A 9. Copying Branch. 
. Hydrographer’s Department, 
. Transport Department. 
Victualling Department, 
. Controller’s Department. 
E 1. Director of Naval Construction, 
E 2, Engineer-in-Chief. 
E 3. Director of Naval Ordnance, 
E 4, Store Branch. 
E 5. Dockyard, Ship, Gunnery, and Registry and 
Copying Branches. 
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1, First Division, 
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Fifth Division, 
Sixth Division. 
Greenwich Hospital Division, 
F 8, Auditors. 
G. Director of Contracts Department, 
H. Director of Medical Department, 
J. Director of Works Department, 
K. Naval Reserves Department. 
L. Royal Marines Department. 
M, Inspector of Naval Schools Department, 





TOMB OF LORD TREASURER BURGHLEY, 
IN ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, STAMFORD. 


THE tomb stands on the north side of the 
chancel, and is a fine specimen of late sixteenth- 
century work. The recumbent figure of the 
Lord Treasurer is in alabaster, and represents. 
him in rich armour, and bareheaded; decorated 
with the insignia of the Garter, and holding the 
wand of office. 

The different marbles in now faded colouring 
combine to enhance the effect of the whole. 
The drawing, which was in the last Academy 
exhibition, is by Mr. G. C. Horsley. 





SKETCHES BY A DISTRICT SURVEYOR. 
I, 


Vitré.—The strangest and most bizarre of all 
the old streets are the Rue Poterie and the Rue 
Bondrairie. A confused mass of projecting 
wooden houses with penthouse roofs covered 
with thick slates, the ground floor being occu- 
pied by porches with a sort of square pillars 
supporting superstructures and forming covered 
galleries, into which open miserable shops. In. 
some cases the buildings are ornamented by 
statuettes or sculpture. 

Dol.—This and some other sketches which 
will appear are intended to assist the register of 
quaint buildings in this old town, which are 
from time to time being swept away under 
pretext of embellishment. 

In the chief street are many old houses whick 
preserve its Medizwval physiognomy the moulded 
woodwork of which, and variety of columnar 
design, will repay the trouble of noting. The 
example chosen has some such columns which 
support the superstructure, and form a public 
covered way. 

Dinan.—The old house at Dinan, by the side 
of the river, was, in its day, probably of some 
importance, and its moulded woodwork, so 
characteristic of Brittany, may be studied with 
advantage. In the interior of the town are 
many streets which have conserved their 
original features, and on several of the build- 
ings are figures of saints, mythological and 
grotesque subjects. 

St. Malo.—The sketch of part of old house at 
St. Malo was made to exhibit the abominable 





arrangements of the place for disposing of house 
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refuse of every kind. Outside the window of each 
story (the house being let out in tenements) is 
fixed a receiver, syphoned after a fashion, and 
connected with a vertical stack of badly-jointed 
earthenware pipes. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
CONVERSAZIONE. 


THE opening conversazione of the Architectural 
Association was held on Friday, the 10th inst , in 
the Galleries of the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water Colours, Piccadilly. There was a large 
attendance of members and their friends, but 
the crush was not so great as on the last occa- 
sion, for, as Mr. Cole Adams, the President, 
explained at the outset of his address, the Com- 
mittee had, owing to the growth of the Associa- 
tion (which now numbers 995 members), been 
compelled to limit the number of invitations sent 
out to other than members of the Association. 
There was, as usual, a good display of drawings 
in illustration of the work done in the classes in 
competition for the various prizes; and there 
were numerous exhibits of “ art-furniture,’’ 
upholstery, decoration, paperhangings, &c. Mr. 
Alfred Newman had on exhibition some good 
modern ironwork, as well as an interesting 
collection of old Flemish and German 
specimens. 

The greater number of the company having 
taken their seats in the Prince’s Hall (which 
was very draughty and chilly, by the way), 
the President, Mr. Cole A. Adams, proceeded to 
distribute the prizes. The following is the Prize 
List :-— 

A.A. Travelling Studentship.—Studentship and Medal 
taken by Mr. G. J. Oakeshott. Second prize, value 5/., 
taken by Mr. G.G. Woodward. Honourable Mention made 
= ec W. H. Bidlake, G. G. Wallace, and E. H. 

eipy. 

Association Medal.—Taken by Mr. Arthur Sykes. “ 

Class of Design.—First prize, value 31. 3s., taken by 
Mr.C.C. Bradley, Second a, value 2/. 2s., taken by Mr, 
F. 8. Granger. Honourable Mention made of Mr, W. 
Dewes. 

Elementary Class of Design.—First prize, value 21, 23., 
taken by Mr. F. M. Day. Second prize, value lJ. 1s., 
taken by Mr. A. H. Hart. Honourable Mention made of 
Mr. Ferguson. 

Colour Decoration Class.—First prize, value 37, 3s., taken 
by Mr. A. W. Hennings. 

Architectural Union Prize.—Not awarded. 

Class of Construction and Practice,—First prize, value 
31. 3s., taken by Mr. 8S. H. Seager. Second prize, value 
2/. 2s., taken by Mr. Frank Massie. Third prize (pre- 
sented by Class), value 1/, 1s., taken by Mr. H. P, B 
» Claas ¥s Study of P S 

ass for Study of Planning and Specification Writing.— 
First prize, — 3l. 3s., io bs Me Ernest ACW. 
a Second prize, value 21, 3s., taken by Mr. M. 

o1ns. 

Sketch Book Title-page Prize, value 51, 5s., taken by 
Mr. William A. Pite, 

Essays.—First prize, value 51. 5s., taken by Mr. E. P. 
Tucker, Second prize, value 32, 3s., taken by Mr. Lionel 
Littlewood. 

Lectures on Construction.—First prize, value 31. 3s., 
taken by Mr. N. C. H. Nisbett. Recené rize, value 
21, 2s., taken by Mr. Herbert 8. Saunders. Third prize, 
value 1l, 1s., taken by Mr. J. W. Stonhold. 

Lectures on Architecture.—First prize, value 3/. 3s., 
taken by Mr. G. T. McCombie. eB prize, value 
2i, 2s., taken by Mr. H. Abraham. Third prize, value 
1d, 1s., taken by Mr, Norman C, H., Nisbett. 

The President then proceeded to deliver an 
address, in the course of which he said,— 

It is one of the obligations of the office of 
president to deliver an address on the occasion 
of the annual conversazione, and one of the 
obligations you have entered into this evening 
by the attendance you have honoured us with is 
to listen toit. I see no escape for either of us. 
I will endeavour, however, to be as brief as 
possible, so as not to weary, and you, on your 
part, will kindly extend to me your patience for 
a short time, before adjourning to lighter and 
more congenial amusement. You have just 
witnessed a ceremony which, I hope, has 
interested you ; the rewards of merit have been 
made more valuable to the gainers of them by 
your generous applause, and that touch of 
sympathy which every one values. The cere- 
mony of bestowing the prizes has been a very 
short one, but it has taken a year’s work to 
win them. On the walls of the gallery above 
you will see something of the labour involved, 
and I hope you will not leave this evening 
without at least a glance at them. You will 
see how much labour it takes to win dis- 
tinction, and obtain some idea of the study 
required to make an architect. What you will 
there see is but a fraction of what is, neces- 
sary forthat purpose. The Architectural Asso- 
ciation was established several years ago for 
the object of mutual improvement and instruc- 
tion in the art of architecture, and upon a 
voluntary basis. The senior members impart 
instruction to the juniors, who, in their turn, 





become teachers. 


We have lectures, classes, | were when the builders left them, 


=—_—=—=—_ 
Would be 


discussions, and exhibitions, for the study of | passed by as unworthy of notice. Do not think 
design and construction, and in our rarks are for one moment I am drawing comparisons to 
all sorts and conditions of men, who go to make the disadvantage of the past; far from that 


up the profession. Among these are those who 
are in practice, but who retain their names on 


the ranks to render help in the work carried on. 
Others, and a large proportion, are in offices as 
assistants, anxious to avail themselves of the 
instruction to be obtained at a very small cost; 
and lastly, we have yearly drafts of young men 
who are serving their articles, and have just 


‘entered on the duties of the profession they 


have selected. The advantage of this chain of 
connexion from the first link in the professional 
chain to the lastis obvious, and helps the creation 
of an esprit de corps and kindly sympathy which is 
most advantageous. We claim that the Archi- 
tectural Association is a unique body, doing valu- 
able service to the public and to the profession, 
breaking down the barriers of little jealousies, 
and forming that union which isstrength..... 
To those who have given any attention to the 
study of architecture, the progress that has 
been made of late years must be apparent. A 
glance only at the exhibits in the gaileries up- 
stairs so kindly and generously lent to us for 
this evening, and contributing so largely to the 
enjoyment of it, will go a long way to prove this 
assertion. These exhibits, it is true, are only 
accessories to architecture, but they are the 
outcome of the improvement which has taken 
place of late years. Many of the objects on view 
are designed by architects in practice who are 
members of this Association, and all the exhibits 
will repay your careful examination. It is too 
much the fashion to sneer at modern architec- 
ture and those who practise it ; but let any one 
whose eyes are not hopelessly blind examine 
with care and attention the buildings, both 
ecclesiastical and civil, which have been erected 
during the last quarter of a century, and one may 
go further back than that. The Gothic revival 
has produced men who have covered the land 
with churches and buildings, many of which are 
masterpieces of design, and which I venture to 
think, future generations will do greater justice 
to, and treasure them as precious legacies. The 


.| works that will live are the creations of minds 


which have devoted their lives to the study of 
their art, men who have unceasingly toiled to 
learn their craft, and who have ransacked the 
treasures of the past with an absorbing love for 
the work, which is above praise. There are 
very few old buildings in this country, or on 
the Continent, that have not been visited, and 
careful drawings made of such parts which 
would serve for study and be useful in practice. 
That the result of this should be a too close 
resemblance to ancient architecture, justifying 
the charge of forgery in many cases, is natural, 
but in the works of the best masters and by 
their works progress in modern architecture 
should be judged. You will always find origin- 
ality and a distinct adaptation of forms to 
modern usages, and any one well acquainted 
with old work will at once distinguish and 
appreciate the merits of the modern. The old 
Gothic architects were just as much copyists as 
the modern ones, or else how is it that the same 
plans, the same features, the same forms, and 
the same mouldings may be traced in buildings, 
from one end of the country to the other, and 
in far less variety than you see now in modern 
work.* The great advantage the old builders 
possessed over ourselves was that they were 
happy in living in an age when they could 
practice their art in one style, and so bring it 
to greater perfection. Changes came very 
slowly to them, and men were left more to the 
quiet contemplation and development of their 
art, and to practice it free from the competition, 
rush, whirl, and excitement that aitend upon us 
moderns. So much of the charm of old work 
lies in its antiquity and in the sentiment that 
surrounds it. Time is a skilful artist, and with 
loving hands colours the walls and roofs, gently 
tones down the interior, darkens the woodwork, 
knocks off sharp edges, softens and refines any 
crude contrasts, and produces generally that 
charming ensemble we call picturesque. There 
are many old buildings which, if the magic wand 
could pass over them and change to what they 





* Does Mr. Adams seriously mean to say that he does 
not perceive the enormous and radical distinction in 
principle between the two kinds of “‘ copying” to which he 


refers? 


the list of members from the affection they ! upon 


bear to the society which has aided them in discrimination. 
their work, and their desire to keep touch with ; Gothic revival has produced work go 
those who yearly join it, and many remain in| 
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is my intention; but I plead for a fairer 
and more honest examination and judgment 
the work of the present, and for greater 

I do not assert that the 


and noble as the source from which it hag 
sprung; the wonder is that such progregg 
towards perfection has been made amidst diffi. 
culties which only those who adopt our profes. 
sion can have any distinct knowledge of, What 
has been done in time past it is possible the 
world may see again, and with the progress 
that has undoubtedly been made of late years 
is it too Utopian to hope that buildings ghall 
yet arise which shall be a delight and wonder 
to coming generations? The hope of modern 
architecture rests much with the public. It jg 
sad to the enthusiast to find how people, as a 
rule, care little for architecture at all, and yet 
how lavish many are in expressing their Opinion 
about it. The facilities for travelling afford 
opportunities for visiting edifices which are the 
admiration of the world; but they are not 
studied by the mass; hasty judgments are 
formed, and opinions expressed, borrowed 
from writers good, bad, and indifferent. Such 
people fail to see the lesson taught by what 
they have visited, and to analyse the reagong 
for their likes and dislikes. Education is making 
rapid strikes in every branch, and, may be, in 
time a more intelligent reasoning will take the 
place of the indifference to the study of archi- 
tecture which characterises us a nation, 
Should that time come, when architec. 
ture shall be studied with delight, then 
the sure outcome of this will be a revival 
which shall eclipse all our previous efforts, 
If, as the wheel of time goes round, men will 
turn to the study of architecture, they will 
become more critical in their judgment, and 
demand a higher standard of design and work- 
manship than they do at present. They will 
seek out for employment only those architects 
who are architects in deed as well as in name. 
In time, perhaps, a diploma will be granted to 
architects who are able to satisfy the examiners 
that they are men skilled in the art. Such a 
course would be a guarantee to the public, and 
shut out men who have no sort of right to be 
trading on the ignorance of their employers. A 
step in this direction has quite recently heen 
taken, and no man can now become an Associate 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
without passing an examination: make it com- 
pulsory that no man shall practise without 
this test, and improvement will take place. 
Such a step might not produce all the re- 
sults hoped for from the artistic side; that 
difficulty must one day be met by a college 
of architecture presided over by distinguished 
professors ; but from the practical side 
great good would follow. Buildings would be 
erected that would be better in construction 
and planning, and in that most important con- 
dition, better in their sanitary arrangements. 
With the responsibility which a legal status 
would give, some obstacles would be raised up 
against speculative building which, as at present 
practised, is such an absolute disgrace in t00 
many instances to the architecture, if it may be 
called so, of this country. As long as er 
public are content with the present state . 
things, there is no remedy possible, but in @ 
fairness they should be discriminating 10 their 
censure of architects and their work, and 
judge the architecture of their time from ey 
houses most people are compelled to inha 
which are, for the most part, the creations 0 
men absolutely ignorant of design and pian. 
Let a taste for architecture be cultivated, thee 
a demand will arise for good and integer, 
design, and there is the material always 4 
hand to meet the supply. 
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Clocks.—The church at Great Houghton, 
Northampton, has just been enrichea by pate 5 
a large new clock fixed in the tower, W * 
strikes the hours on a large bell, and show 
time on two dials, each 4 ft. diameter. _—_ 
John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock tabs . 
Derby, have carried out the work. They a 
also erected the large new clock at Woo pa 
Church, near Bedford. It strikes tae vaenggh 
a large bell, chimes the ding-dong quarters, - 
shows time on a copper dial 5 ft. in diameter. 
It is fitted with all the latest improvements. 
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THE VENTILATION OF PRINTING 
OFFICES. 


ssity for the efficient ventilation of 
Tar offices must be apparent to many who 
have had occasion to frequent them, if not 
always to those who own them or work in 
them. No doubt the difficulties in the way of 
roviding ventilation, without objectionable 
draughts, are great, especially in some of the 
older offices, although in some new buildings of 
the kind the means of ventilation are either 
inadequate or inconveniently primitive. As 
everybody knows, the production of a news- 
paper entails much nightwork, and, in the 
composing-rooms especially, a good light is 
essential. Hence the plentiful, not to say pro- 
fuse, use of gas, and the consequent rapid vitia- 
tion of the air. Much improvement in this 
direction may be hoped for from the use of 
the electric light, but we believe it to be a 
fact that the lighting of composing-rooms by 
electricity has not yet proved altogether success- 
ful where it has been tried. However, whether 
or electricity be the illuminant of the 
fnture for printing-offices, ventilation will 
always be needed to remove the products of 
respiration thrown off by the large number of 
compositors and otber workmen, and to bring 
in fresh air, warmed when necessary. In this 
connexion we are glad to be able to call atten- 
tion to the fact that, with laudable considera- 
tion for the health of their employés, the pro- 
prietors of the Daily Telegraph have just had 
their composing-room ventilated by means 
which appear to be eminently successful, viz., 
by the Molus water-spray ventilator, which 
appears to vy gage ang. Mg: ~ a 
ventilating the Life School o e Roya 
Aéedamny,, and many other public buildings. 
In the composing-room of the Daily Telegraph, 
170 compositors work throughout a great part 
of the night, and seventy Argand burners light 
the “cases.” Under the advice and direction 
of Messrs. Arding, Bond, & Buzzard, the pro- 
prietors have put a new and lofty roof, which 
is covered by a lantern along its whole length, 
the windows on both sides of the lantern open- 
ing in two divisions by lever bars at each end 
of the room. This provides an ample outlet 
for the vitiated air in summer time, or in calm 
moderate weather, when open windows are 
unobjectionable. Fresh purified air, either cold 
or warm as may be required, is driven in by 
a16-in. Aiolus Waterspray Ventilator fixed in 
the basement. The fresh air is delivered 
into the room by a series of fourteen 3-in. 
tubes, rising 5 ft. from the floor, and each, 
as shown by tests with the anemometer, 
capable of sending 630 cubic feet of air per 
minute into the room, without draught. In 
warm weather the cool fresh air is used to keep 
down the temperature to an agreeable point, 
while in winter the fresh air can be raised in a 
few minutes to atemperature of 100° by simply 
lighting the gas-burners around the tubes 
through which the fresh air passes. A con- 
tinual supply of fresh air, equal to five times 
the cubical contents of the room, is thus 
afforded every hour, and of a temperature 
adapted to the sensitiveness of men engaged in 
sedentary occupations. Returning to the sub- 
ject of extraction, when the weather is such as 
to render open windows undesirable (and in 
this climate of ours such an objection obtains 
for several months out of the year), the vitiated 
alr 18 drawn off by two 16-in. Aolus waterspray 
ventilators, which have their communication 
with the composing-room through two panels 
occupying the position of two of the side-lights 
of the lantern; these are continued by 16-in. 
galvanised shafts outside the roof, which enter 
the composing-room again through the roof by 
the plate and descend through all the floors 
— the basement. In each of the last 6 ft. 
nets of these shafts a waterspray is fixed, and 
“4 sede turning the tap a powerful exhaust is 
as set up, dragging down the vitiated 
Speer am ¢ mposing-room into the basement. 
snsebdtee te change of atmosphere is thus 
and windows . rim oma, Seg , although doors 
liarity in th; e 8 tly closed. Another pecu- 
is dahonet ” APP —s of the waterspray as 
shaft, falline 4 € tact of the upper part of the 
& down the slope of the roof, bein 
exposed to th . P , 8 
culetae: ae € action of the cold atmosphere 
in suspensi ~ condenses the carbonic acid held 
own gravit in the heated air, which by its 
y assists the downward current. 





Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, and of which we 
lately gave some particulars, will also be 
a by the Molus Water Spray Venti- 
ator. 








RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


211, Improvements in Exhaust Ventilators. 
George William Webb, Reading. 


In this invention, a novel pattern of exhaust 
ventilator is made by fixing guards or plates in a 
peculiar manner at the angles or corners of a cowl. 
Perforated zinc or wire gauze is used instead of the 
ordinary louvre or shutter. The air rushing through 
the slits exhausts the vitiated air from the up-take 
pipe, and discharges it in the ordinary manner. 
The claim is really the arrangement of the shutters, 
which form four partitions around a central 
chamber. 


1,533, Improvements in Metallic Sash Lifts. 
Charles Showell, Birmingham. 


The improvement consists mainly in maunufac- 
turing metallic sash-lifts from sheet metal. It is 
principally adapted to such fixings as have a ring or 
loop in the centre, in which the finger is placed to 
lift or cover the sash. One piece of metal only is 
used, and from a T-shaped blank worked in a press 
or stamp, a loop of the ordinary pattern is made. 


9,018, Improvements in the Manufacture of 
Fireproof Blocks or Slabs for Preventing the 
Transmission or Radiation of Heat. C.Toope, 
London. 


This invention relates to the manufacture of hard 
coherent fireproof blocks orslabs from silicate cotton, 
asbestos fibre, and a solution of silicate of sodaand 
pipe-clay. The fireproof blocks or slabs, when made 
of the proper shape, are especially adapted for pro- 
tecting the joists of buildings; but they may also 
be used for covering steam-boilers, fireproofing 
wooden structures, and preventing the radiation and 
transmission of heat generally. The blocks or slabs 
may be composed of either the silicate cotton or 
asbestos fibre alone, in conjunction with the silicate 
of soda and pipe-clay, or they may be composed of 
a mixture of silicate cotton and asbestos fibre in any 
suitable proportion in conjunction with the mineral 
ingredients already mentioned, the proportion in 
which they are employed depending in either case 
upon their quality. In manufacturing the blocks 
or slabs, 8 lb. of pipe-clay are mixed with about one 
gallon of silicate of soda, and then sufficient silicate 
cotton or asbestos fibre (or a mixture of the two) is 
added, to form a plastic mass. The whole is then 
thoroughly incorporated in a pug-mill or otherwise. 
Afterwards the material is rammed into moulds of 
the desired shape, and the blocks or slabs turned 
out are Daked in ovens at a temperature of about 
175 deg. Fahr. until they are thoroughly dry. The 
blocks or slabs may be coated with asbestos sheet- 
ing or asbestos paper to give them asmooth surface, 
and this may either be done after the blocks or 
slabs are produced in the operation of moulding. 
In the latter case sheets or strips of the asbestos 
sheeting of the proper shape are laid in the moulds 
before the introduction of the plastic mass of com- 
position, which is then filled into the mould and 
adheres to the sheeting or paper. In the former 
case the sheeting or paper would be cemented to 
the blocks, &c., after they have been baked by a 
cement composed of pipe-clay and silicate of soda 
in suitable proportions. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


Oct. 3.—13,119, F. Mason and J. Conqueror, 
Sunderland, Manufacture of Rolled Plate Glass.— 
13,124, G. W. Elliott, Liverpool, Improvements in 
Axes, Hammers, Spades, Shovels, and other Tools. 
—13,143, H. Taff and C. R. Mathews, London, 
Water-waste Preventers, especially applicable for 
Flushing and Disinfecting Water-closets.—13,147, 
R. Oakley, London, Ventilating and Warming 
Buildings.—13,148, W. H. Lindsay, London, Im- 
provements in Bridges. —13,152, T. Parsons, London, 
Boring Apparatus. 

Oct. 4.—13,160, J. Law, Balsall Heath, Portable 
Hall Lantern Frame. — 13,164, R. H. Perks. 
Birmingham, Self-closing Waste-preventing Valve 
for Flushing Cisterns.—13,181, J. Rogers, London, 
Fire Partitions.—13,183, J. M. Stanley, London, 
Construction of Furnace, Boiler, and other Fire- 
places. | 
O t. 6.—13,125, J. Kretschmann, London, Water- 
closet Valves,—13,231, F. C. Hustler, London, 
Window-sash Fasteners.—13,237, J. W. Matteson, 
W. J. Chapman, and T. G, Matteson, London, 
Manufacture of Portland Cement. — 13,238, R. 
Hunter, London, Improvements in Kitchen Ranges. 
—13,243, Sherwood k Co., London, Manufacture of 
Cathedral Glass. 

Oct. 7.—-H. J. Allison, London, Improvements in 
Brick Kilns.—13,270, R. Entwistle, London, Water- 
tap.—13,279, J. C. Hudson and T, Bayley, London, 
Improvements in Locks. —13,284, F’. George, London, 
Connexions for Lead or other like Pipes.—13,502, 
W. R. Lake, London, Machines for Manufacturing 
Wood Screws. 

Oct. 8.—13,314, W. Lester and W. R. Lester, Glas- 





Pe — stand that the new offices of the 
4 “ews, now in course of erection in 


gow, Glazing Bars or Astragals.—13,325, G. Moore, 








for Water-closets, Urinals, &c.—12,332, J. T. Green 
and J. Green, London, Latching Mechanism for 
Swing Doors and Gates.—13,335, G. Richards, 
London, Machine for Grinding Planer Knives 
or Cutters, and similar Edge-tools, — 13,338, 
M. Sugar and L. Hidveghy, London, Apparatus 
for Stamping and Setting Stone Paving and other 
Blocks.—13,339, J. S. Bruce, Birmingham, Opening 
and Closing Ventilators, 

Oct. 9.—13,350, J. W. Chalk Webb, Worcester, 
Kilns and Stoves.—13,355, W. Smith, Dublin, 
Waterproof Cement.—13,364, A. A. Joy, London, 
Sash-fastener.—13,375, J. A. R. Main, Glasgow 
Iron or other Metallic Roofs.—13,377, J. Kemp and. 
F, Fissi, London, Improvements in Earthenware 
Pipe Connexions.—13,379, A. Cuff, London, Im- 

rovements in Balconies.—13,380, J. J. Barclay, 

. Allison, and J. Barclay, London, Kilns and A P - 
ratus for Burning and Drying Bricks. —13,3 l, 
W. Wright, London, Mounting, Balancing, and 
Securing Window-sashes. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


4,763, G. Macfarlane, London, Flushing Appa- 
ratus for Water-closets, Urinals, and Drains.— 
11,722, J. Hamilton, Derby, Wood Planing Ma- 
chinery, and Cutters for same.—12,067, E. V. 
Bailey, Birmingham, Attaching Knobs to the 
} Spindles of Locks and Latches.—12,368, J. Totten- 
ham, London, Improvements in Hoists for Raising 
Materials for Buildings in course of erection.— 
12,499, G. H. Couch, London, Covering Roofs and 
other Parts of Buildings with Tiles.—12,589, E. 
Warburton and G. H. Warburton, Manchester, 
Planing and other Wood-working Machines.— 
12,619, J. H. Sams, London, Improvements in 
Mantel and Chimney Pieces.—12,765, W. Day, 
London, Kilns for Burning Bricks and other Articles. 
—12,780, W. J. Hinitt, Birmingham, Sewer-gas 
Interceptors for Drains.—12,875, W. J. Stokes, 
London, Improved Sash-fastener.—10,884, J. B. 
Fidler and T. B. Fidler, Wolverhampton, Lever 
Locks and Latches.—11,855, A. Lawrance, London, 
Decorating Glass, —- 11,931, W. Morrison, New 
Swindon, Chimney-tops.—12,356, C. Cowney, Bir- 
mingham, Improvements in Closets and Urinals.— 
12,625, W. H. Chubb, Birmingham, Lever Locks. — 
12,761, C. D. Douglas, London, Improvements in 
Locks and Latches, and securing Knobs and Handles 
to the Spindles thereof.—12,821, T. Robinson, 
Bristol, Water Meters.—12,880, G. Trice, London, 
Lock Protector.—12,881, J. Menzies, London, Ap- 
pararus for Cutting and Sharpening Stone. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to opposition for two months, 


15, J. A. Walter, Rainham, Kent, Improvement 
in Locks.—84, J. D. Tucker, Bromley, Sliding 
Window-sashes.—441, E. V. Bailey, Birmingham, 
Converting and Adjusting Door-knobs to their 
Spindles.—1,738, R. Stanley, Nuneaton, Manufac- 
ture of Terra-cotta and other Clay Goods.—2,474, 
A. Shepherd, Birmingham, Machinery for Painting 
the Laths of Venetian Blinds.--125, A. Clark, 
London, Hydraulic Lifts.—512, J. Dean, Oxford, 
Self-acting Open Fire Ranges.—1,553, R. Wright, 
Richmond, Preventing Smoke in the Combustion of 
Coal in Open Fireplaces.—2,524, G. C. Davies, 
London, Improvements in Inspection or Access 
Pipes for House-drains and Soil-pipes. — 7,610, 
G. H. Chubb and H. W. Chubb, London, Improve- 
ments in Latch Locks.—10,596, Hans A, Hansen, 
Christiania, Improvements in Saw Sets. 








THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL’S. 


Sir,—I addressed a few lines to your readers 
on the subject of the decoration of the dome of 
St. Paul’s shortly after Mr. Pullan’s paper at 
the Institute. 

And I then took occasion to draw attention 
to some of the methods of decorating domes 
which had their internal concave finished as 
a smooth surface, and not constructed with deep 
coffers,—the majority of cases being treated as 
if there were no dome at all, but a vision of 
the. heavenly host intervening; its very exist- 
ence wasa thing of the imagination only. And, 
further, I asserted that if it was desired to 
retain the form of the dome as an opaque con- 
cave roof covering, this could only be done by 
rejecting the impossible architectural forms 
introduced into Thornhill’s paintings ;_ for, 
though their incongruity might not be painfully 
apparent while executed in sepia only, when 
done in bright colours it would be absolutely 


unbearable. 


I felt I was but repeating a generally accepted 


truism, but to my surprise Mr. Seddon and 
Mr. Cave hold a different opinion ; and I am 
constrained to repeat my own. 
Thornhill depicted what Sir Christopher Wren 
declined to construct; that is to say, he repre- 
sented the inner dome pierced with a series of 
lofty arches, through which the observer is sup- 
posed to see a tableau illustrative of the life of 
St. Paul, painted on the walls of the inter- 


Sir James 





Lewisham, Combined Self-acting and Hand-actions 





mediate cone which sustains the lofty stone 
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lantern surmounted with the gilded ball and 
cross. 

Now, it cannot be questioned that the con- 
tinuation of a great pieture round the lower half 
of the dome was a fine idea, and one surpassing 
all others from a pictorial point of view. But 
the obvious falseness of the architectural 
environment was unworthy of a palace of 
truth, and is objectionable to the taste of an 
age wherein the real is daily becoming more 
popular than the unreal. 

Moreover, it would be shirking the problem 
and confessing our failure to compass it. While 
to assert that the nineteenth century can do 
no better than the seventeenth, and that, 
therefore, we should be content to sit at the 
feet of Sir Christopher (whose opportunities 
of study were comparatively limited), and be 
afraid to act upon the increased knowledge 
and artistic power of our time—to assert, I say, 
that this is what we are to learn from the 
example of the Renaissance architects, is a most 
singular conclusion to arrive at. 

The Medizval architects would have scorned 
to repeat in the fourteenth century the efforts 
of any preceding century ; they trusted to them- 
selves, and looked for inspiration from within 
or from above, to excel all that had been pre- 
viously done, which is characteristic of true 
genius. But this was before the new birth of 
literature, when we were supposed to have 
gained all knowledge of good and evil; and 
straightway lost our power of independent 
action in the fine arts. 

Tue late Mr. Stevens has, however, left 
behind him suggestions for the treatment of 
St. Paul’s dome, which we may now see worked 
out in the rival designs exhibited on opposite 
sides of the dome itself,—both of which em- 
brace his idea based on the fact that every 
plain section of a sphere isa circle. And’ this 
suggestion expressed Stevens’s desire to pre- 
serve the representation of the true form of the 
great concavity. Mr. Stannus has carried 
forward Stevens’s idea with the same object, 
and has knit together the circles by ribs, rising 
from the blocking over the unpierced piers of 
the peristyle. These ribs also express the form 
of the dome, and diminish proportionately as 
the circles diminish as they reach the summit 
of the cupola. Raised mouldings may be im- 
p!anted on the ribs and the frames or stiles of 
the circular panels, provided always that their 
flat treatment is maintained, but no painted 
cornices or false construction is admissible. 

The conditions of the problem have never 
been more nearly met, or more effectively and 
reasonably rendered, than by the design thought 
out by Mr. Stannus. Nevertheless, there is 
room for further study of the details and 
accessories, of the tone of the colouring, and 
the scale of the pictures, which can only be 
settled satisfactorily in sitd. 

It is imperatively required that whatever is 
‘designed shall be treated broadly, and he suited 
to the position it is to take in scale and colour. 
Jt is much more an architect’s province than a 
painter's to determine the leading lines and 
framework of the composition, and to prescribe 
the limits and scale of the decorations and 
pictures. 

The plain wall below the peristyle, or podiam 
behind the gallery-railing, seems to call for 
amore decidedly flat treatment, in warm 
secondary colour. The ornament in relief and 
in bright colours would be better replaced by 

a band of figures, like that surrounding the 
Albert Hall externally, with seated figures at 
the four points of the compass, their broad out- 
lines being well seen from below, their low-toned 
-details being appreciated from the gallery. 

The blocking-course over the peristyle is too 
much cut up and too low, especially when com- 
pared with that over the main order below, 
from which spring the domical ribs of the 
eastern apse. 

The angle at which the light strikes the 
upper part of the cupola causes the gold mosaic 
to look brightest there, and so brings down the 
centre and dwarfs the total height, and appa- 
rently flattening the apex of the dome. This 
will have to be overcome, but, for my own part, 
I would rather see the whole done in marble 
mosaic: this would lower and soften the whole 
tone of the decoration, and give distance and 
haziness. 


But in all these points the accomplished 


architect of the cathedral, Mr. Penrose, will 
‘doubtless be eventually consulted, whatever is 


done. 


Sir,—Mr. Clayton’s special! pleading must not 
divert us from the main object of the conten- 
tion, and that is, to preserve Thornhill’s 
admirable general arrangement from being 
overlaid and effaced by a scheme that will 
not bear critical analysis, and which, if carried 
out, would ruin the dome as an architectural 
feature. To carry out the complete decoration 
of St. Paul’s, it may be admitted that Thorn- 
hill’s monochromes cannot be retained intact. 
But when their utter annihilation is threatened, 
Isay,no! Weare bound upon principle, not only 
out of respect to the artist, and to the architect, 
but also in recognition of the general appro- 
priateness of Thornhill’s scheme, with some 
admissible alterations, to retain them. I never 
contemplated that process of effacement by 
overpainting, which so exercises Mr. Clayton’s 
imagination: my proposal is to use Thornhill’s 
works as cartoons for mosaic, just as it is pro- 
posed to use the experimental designs. Would 
Mr. Clayton consider the translation into 
mosaic of the work of Sir Frederick Leighton 
and Mr. Poynter, as the effacement and ruin of 
those eminent painters’ designs? Would not 
the mosaics be virtually their designs still ? 
In so far as the preservation of early work is 
concerned, Mr. Clayton must very well know 
that, in the progress of sculpture in Greece and 
of painting in Italy from their infancy to their 
maturity, the earlier, imperfect works were, in 
the main, preserved, or we should have been in 
ignorance of the characteristics of that evolu- 
tion. A few exceptions do but prove the rule. 
We moderns, too, are bound to cultivate a 
similar kind of reverence for the disproportions 
inevitable in the past, and of this virtue we 
should have expected to find Mr. Clayton an 
exemplary exponent. 
W. Cave Tuomas. 

October 10th, 1884. 








“CROSIER” AND “ PASTORAL STAFF.” 


Sir,—An editorial note to above relating to 
the curved summit of the Sacraments-Haiislein 
at Nuremberg draws a distinction between an 
*‘ archbishop’s crosier’’ and a “‘ bishop’s pastoral 
staff.” May I be permitted to say that this is 
an error? The archbishop’s processional cross 
is quite distinct from his crosier. This latter, 
which belongs to him as bishop, not as primate, 
is nothing more than the crook or pastoral staff 
common to all his episcopal brethren. 

This erroneous distinction, which is very 
prevalent, is based on false etymology. The 
connexion between ‘“ crosier’”’ and “cross” is 
apparent only, not really, except so far that 
both words are ultimately derived from the 
same root. “Crozier,” or ‘‘ Crosier,” is really 
synonymous with “crook,” and is derived from 
the Celtic root, krog,—a hook, a bend, an 
angle,—from which also a considerable number 
of very familiar words descend, e.g., crotchet, 
crochet, croquet, cricket, crutch, crouch, en- 
croach, &c. EDMUND VENABLES. 
The Precentory, Lincoln. 


*.* When the difference of opinion lies 
between two such learned authorities as Dean 
Hook, whose words were quoted in the note 
referred to, and the Precentor of Lincoln, the 
controversy must be approached with due 
deference toeach. The latter, however, admits 
that “cross” is ultimately derived from the 
same root as “ crosier’’; in order, therefore, to 
avoid confusion amongst the many derivatives 
from “ krog,’’ there may be some convenience 
in distinguishing the pastoral office of a bishop 
by speaking of his “ pastoral staff.”’ The French 
have somewhat similar, but distinct, words for 
crook, crosier, and cross, namely, croc, crosse, 
and croia. 

It would certainly seem that there was in 
Medizval times a distinction between the arch- 
bishop’s crozier and the bishop’s pastoral staff. 
Dr. Lee, in his Directorium Anglicanum, de- 
scribes the archbishop’s crozier as a cross borne 
on a staff, the lower end of which is pointed 
(as in the pastoral staff). He goes on to say, 
however, that it is never carried by the arch- 
bishop himself, but by one of his chaplains. 
No authority is quoted for this negative asser- 
tion, whereas in MSS. of the thirteenth century 
we find drawings of archbishops who are repre- 
sented as holding in their hands croziers exactly 
answering to Dr. Lee’s description. This seems 
to prove the existence of a cross-headed staff 
peculiar to archbishops, and distinct from the 
pastoral staff as well as from the processional 





Epwp. C. Rosins. 


in your issue of the 13th of Septembe 
applications from 103 architects and oth 
desiring further information re new schoo] 
to prepare designs. Of theseapplicants, 
have forwarded complete sets of plans and 
tions. As the larger portion of these have 
been prepared at considerable cost, the B 
sider that it will be only just towards the eo 
that a corresponding amount of pains 
expended, and competent assistance 
making a selection. 
some little delay in adjudication of premiums, Wij] 
you allow me, through the medium of 
circulated paper, to inform those ge 
have sent in designs that arrangements have been 
made for the 
hall of the Egham Literary Institute, for the better 
examination of the designs by the Board, and 
that on the 24th and 25th of October, between the 
hours of ten a.m. and four p.m., the plans will be 
open, under certain restrictions, for the inspection 
of any ‘ratepayer or other person interested in the 
education of the young. 
readers, including the competitors, like to avail 
themselves of this privilege, I shall be pleased to 
hand them admission tickets to the hall on their 
communicating at once with me. 


inform me whether any objection exists to usin 
sea-sand in mortar for house-building purposes? 
am now building a house at the sea-side, and bein 
under the impression that the mixing of sea-san 
with the mortar tended to produce dampness in the 


———_ 


EGHAM SCHOOL BOARD COMPETITIoy 


Smr,—In response to the advertisement inserted 


r, I received 
er persons 
8, in order 
forty-nine 


6cifica. 
evidently 
oard con. 
mpetitors 
—<— be 
é sought j 
This will, of course, involve 
your widely. 
ntlemen who 


plans to be exhibited in the | 


Should any of your 


BENJAMIN TICE, 
Hon. Clerk, Egham School Board, 








SEA-SAND FOR MORTAR. 
Sir,—Will any of your readers be kind enough to 


i 


walls in damp weather, I specially requested the 


architect to insist on the contractors using other 


than sea-sand with the mortar. The architect, how- 


ever, does not share my prejudice against sea-sand, 


and assures me that it is not open to the objections 
above stated. 

A reply from any one having experience on this 
question will greatly oblige. F. L. 
*,.* Our correspondent does not state whether the 
architect compelled any process of washing or 
cleansing the sand from salt. It turns mainly on that, 
Mechanically, sea-sand is often one of the best sands 
that could be used for mortar, owing to its sharp 
and crystalline character ; chemically, it is always 
hazardous at the best, owing to the difficulty of 
clearing it from salt, a very small percentage of 
which is sufficient to prevent the mortar setting 
properly, and to cause dampness and efflorescence 
on the walls. 








SCREW-DRIVERS. 


Srr,—In the last number of your journal [p. 511, 
ante] I noticed an interesting description of a novel 
screw-driver. 

The many years that screw-drivers have been in 
use I have never seen one that has been wo 
adapted to fit the modern screws ; they either have 
a tendency to split the head of the screw, or to slip 
out of the saw-cut. The form that I have made for 
my use is one with the end rounded and more flat. 

The groove in screws as now made is cut with a 
small circular saw; and I have found that a screw- 
driver made to fit the screws is all that can be 
desired. The screw-driver can be used at any angle 
with the screws, and will always bite, and is always 


inclined to keep in the centre of the cut. 
W. R. BoUuUSsFIELD. 





LIQUID REFUSE. 


Srr,—An injurction has been served ape, a 
client, restraining him from turning liquid retuse 
from printing and dye works into the public sewers. 
Can you, or any of your readers, suggest a“ 
method of clarification, or point out any wig 
of successful treatment in such cases! 








—————___— 





A Festive Gathering.—On Monday even 
ing last, Mr. James Forsyth, architect os 
sculptor, Finchley-road, gave a supper .° 
men in his employ, on the occasion 0 : 

majority of his eldest son, Mr. James — 
jun. On the cloth being removed, Mr. Meado , 
foreman of the wood department, —_ aD 

said he had a very pleasing duty to pe a 
which was to call upon Mr. Williams, — 
of the stone department, who acted as her 
chairman (Mr. Forsyth himself acting a8 © a if 
man), to present to Mr. Forsyth, Jun., 0 a 
of the men, as a token of the respect — ri 
in which he was held by them, 4 han wr 
dressing-case. Mr. Forsyth, in acknow ich 
ment, said he — — re Ww ‘ 
had prompted the gift, not only * 
desman to himself, but also to his father 





Cross. 





A very pleasant evening was passed. 
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ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF FLOORS. 
Ill. 
SHE girders of a framed floor have to carry 
| S| the whole weight of the floor on one, two, 
63 GI) three, or more points, according to the 
ber of the binders framed into them, and 
ge art of the binders, as described 
the distance ap 
. 2 former article, so that the load can hardly 
7 “said to be uniformly distributed along the 
ona When the girders are placed 10 ft. apart 
the scantling may be found by the following 
rule, which will be found sufficiently near to 
guit all eases. Divide the cube of the length 
‘1 feet) by the breadth (in inches), and 
multiply the quotient by 6 for ordinary floors, 
and by 18 pega = a the result is 
e of the depth (in inches). 
“i sialon if the length of bearing is 20 ft. 
we have the cube of 20 is 8,000, and if we assume 
the breadth to be 10 in., 8,000 divided by 10 is 
800, which multiplied by 6 gives 4,800 as the 
cube of the depth, the cube root of which is 
nearly 17 in., the depth for ordinary floors; if 
multiplied by 18 we get 14,400 as the cube of 
the depth for warehouses, the cube root of which 
is nearly 244. If the breadth is 12 in, then, by 
this rule, the cube of the depth is 4,000 for 
ordinary floors, of which the cube root is about 
15; the depth; for a warehouse floor the cube 
of the depth is 12,000, the cube root of which is 
about 223 the depth required. 

With a bearing of 30 ft. let the breadth be 
15 in., the cube of 30 divided by 15 gives 1,800, 
which multiplied by 6 gives 10,800 as the cube 
of the depth, or 22 in. for the depth of a girder 
for ordinary floors; and 32,400 as the cube of 
the depth for a warehouse, or 32 in. for the 
depth. In this case it would be almost impos- 
sible to obtain a solid beam of fir of the required 
depth, and a built-up one might be used of the 
pattern described in a former article and 
shown by fig.6; or a trussed beam of less depth 
~— is used ho the ‘‘eeenes shown by 

g.d. (See p. 475, ante. 

Girders should be made to rest at their ends 
upon stone templates not less than 2 ft. long by 
the full thickness of the wall, on which they 
should bed at least 9 in., so as to distribute the 
load over as large a portion of the wall as 
possible. A space of 1 in. or 2 in. should be left 
— the “ to allow a free circulation of air 
and prevent dry rot. 

With very long timber girders that have to 
carry a heavy load it is advisable to introduce a 
support in the middle, by which its strength is 
more than quadrupled, and a smaller depth of 
timber can be employed. The weight that 
a pillar placed at the centre will have to sup- 
port may be taken as half the load which rests 
upon the girder, and the sectional area of a long 
square pillar may be found by the following 
rule:—Multiply the weight in tons by $ for fir, 
7 by if for oak; multiply the square-root 
of the product by the length in feet; the 
result is the sectional area of the pillar. For 
example, suppose a girder 30 ft. long has to 
— a& load of 45 tons, and that half of this, 
pa A sa is thrown upon a central pillar of 
rey a length is 12 ft.; 10-1lths of 223 is 
at : ym the square root is 43, and this, 
ae : y 12, gives 54 Square inches for the 
pre & “+ or nearly 73 inches square. The 
head of te t not to rest immediately on the 
acon a ae it is liable to be bruised 
2 ft de re ; 3-inch template of oak, about 
a a 4 the width of the girder should be 
ae e top of the pillar, which should 

imber age ne ag 
Sa ay be greatly strengthened 

_ “meg a plate of iron in the lento 
ees © Deam 1s sawn down the middle 
mis thin : as described in the former article, 
vr tenet ~ Se Renee pees the exact depth 
two halves or tn weg 1s placed between the 
iron bolts are ttc 2 as they are called, and 
iron, whic pe | through the timber and 
receive them previously had holes drilled to 

», 80 as to hold them all firmly 


together, ‘a ;, 
the fitehes ane normed a flitch-girder, and, if 


+ inch thi 
beam will ga wal strength of the composite 


. about double that of the ti 
- e tim 
ae ¢ iron plate. This Lentipitaaen 
while he, -o reduce the depth of the girder 
he a — e the required strength, and the 
should be A depth need only be half what it 
aon k ct en there is no iron plate, for the 
th and length. Thus we have just 






| seen that for a length of 20 ft. and breadth of 


10 in., the cube of the depth is 4,800, or the 
depth nearly 17 in.; but, with a 34-inch iron 
plate, the cube of the depth will be 2,400, or the 
—s 133 inches, the proportions being as 
to ov. 
Where there is not sufficient depth to allow 
of a double-framed floor with timber girders, 
binders, and joists, the space can be economised 
by using rolled iron beams of I section, as G in 
fig. 7, in place of the timber girders, the ends 
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Fig. 7. 


of which may be made to rest upon stone 
templates in the walls at intervals of 10 ft. or 
12 ft.; the joists, J, are cut the same depth as 
the iron beams, and their ends fitted into the 
space between the flanges and resting on the 
lower flange, as shown in the figure. The 
floor, F, can be laid on the top of the joists in 
the usual manner, and the ceiling laths, C, 
nailed to their underside. For ordinary floors 
a rolled iron beam, 12 in. deep and 5 in. wide, 
weighing 42 lb. to the foot, will form a girder 
sufficiently strong to carry a floor over a span 
of 20 ft. For warehouse floors two such beams 
placed one on the top of the other and riveted 
at the flanges, as in fig. 8, should have 
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Fig. 8. 

four times the strength of the single beam ; 
the greatest strength of the girder is, however, 
in this arrangement placed at the middle of the 
depth where the strain is the least, so that there 
is a considerable waste of material which adds 
to the load without increasing the strength ; and 
sich a beam can hardly bear more than three 
times the load of the single beam. As, moreover, 
its depth of 24 in. might prove inconvenient, a 
better arrangement is to place the two beams 
side by side with a} in. plate 12 in. wide riveted 
on the top and bottom, as shown by fig. 9, 
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where the same strength is obtained with little 
more than half the depth; the greatest strength 
in this form of beam being placed at the top 
and bottom where the principal strains are 
exerted. 

Instead of letting the joists rest upon the 
lower flange of the iron beam, as at J in fig. 7, 
it would be better to use binders rather less 
than the depth of the girder, and lay light joists 
across them to carry the floor and ceiling as 
shown in fig. 4 of the last article. This plan 
would require léss timber, and the depth would 
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be nearly the same. 


Hitherto we have confined our attention 
to the use of timber in the construction of 
floors, since by far the larger number of 
dwelling-houses, as well as other buildings, 
have their floors made of that material. 
The use, however, of iron as a constructive 
material has of late years so greatly ex- 
tended, that its application as a support for 
the floors of buildings claims a large share of 
our attention. The form in which iron is now 
most commonly employed for flooring purpose 
is that of the rolled joist of I section, as 
described in our last article, and shown in 
figs. 7,8, and 9. These joists can be obtained 
in a great variety of sizes and weights, from 
3 in. to 20 in. in depth, and weighing from a 
few pounds up to nearly 1 cwt. per foot of 
length. Joists of | pattern are also made, 
but these do not possess so much strength for 
the same weight of metal as those of I section, 
although in some cases they are more con- 
venient to use. 

The load in tons that can be safely distributed 
over the length of a rolled iron joist of I sec- 
tion, can be approximately calculated by the 
following rule, where the length between the 
supports is taken in feet, and all other dimen- 
sions are to be expressed in inches :—Multiply 
the cube of the full depth by the breadth of the 
top or bottom flange; then multiply the cube of 
the depth in the clear between the flanges by 
the breadth less the thickness of the web 
or vertical part; deduct the latter quantity 
from the former, and divide the remainder by 
one and a half time the product of the full 
depth into the length of span. The quotient 
is the safe distributed load in tons that may be 
laid on the beam; but if the load is all placed 
at the middle, the strength will be reduced one- 
half. For ordinary floors we reckon the load 
at 1 cwt. to every square foot of surface, or 
half a ton to every foot length of a girder, 
where the girders are placed 10 ft. apart. For 
warehouses, three times the above must be 
taken as the load. For example, we will take 
the case of arolled beam of I section having 
a span of 20 ft., and carrying the joists directly 
on itslower flange, so as to distribute the load 
uniformly, as described in fig. 7 of the last 
article; the depth being 12 in.; the width, 5 in.; 
the thickness of web, }in.; and theclear depth 
between the flanges, 10} in. Then the first 
quantity, by the above rule, is 5 times 1,728, or 
8,640; the second quantity is 4} times 1,158, 
or 5,211; the difference of these two quantities 
is 3,429; the third quantity is 14 time 12 
times 20, or 360; and 3,429, divided by 360, 
gives 94 as the number of tons that can be 
safely distributed over its length of 20 ft., 
which is very nearly half a ton to each foot of 
length. For a warehouse floor, we may use two 
such beams placed one on top of the other, as 
shown on fig. 8 of the last article, by which 
means the strength is increased threefold, and 
the stiffness to a still greater degree ; or we can 
place two joists side by side, and rivet a plate 
on the top and bottom, as shown at fig. 9 (see 
iast article). The same rule will apply in this 
last case as in the former one for calculating 
the strength. 

For example, let the span be 20 ft., and two 
joists, 12 in. by 5 in., placed side by side, with 
a }in. plate 12 in. wide, riveted on top and 
bottom. The full depth is 13 in.; the breadth, 
12 in.; the clear depth, 13} in.; and the clear 
breadth, ll in. Then the first quantity, by the 
above rule, is 12 times 2,197, 26,364; the second 
is9 times 1,158 or 10,422, plus twice 1,728, or 
3,456, making altogether, 13,878. Their differ- 
ence is 12,486, which, divided by 1} time 13 
times 20, or 390, gives 32 tons as the safe 
distributed load, or a little over 1} ton per foot 
of length. 

As it is important that we should know the 
amount of deflexion a given load will produce 
on a beam, we can calculate it by a rule similar 
to that given above for the strength, only the 
quantity there used as the numerator is inverted 
and becomes the denominator in this case. 
Multiply the cube of the length (in inches) by 
the load to be laid on the middle of the beam 
(in tons); divide this by the remainder found 
in the last rule multiplied by 40,000; the 
quotient is the deflexion in inches. But if the 
load is uniformly distributed the deflexion will 
be five-eighths of the above. 

Thus in the example given above of the I 
joist 12 in. by 5 in. and 20 ft. long, with a load 
of 94 tons, the dividend is 9} multiplied by the 
cube of 240; the remainder is 3,429, which 
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is ‘96 the deflexion in inches when the load is 
all at the centre; but, as in this case, the load 
is su ed to be distributed over the length of 
the beam, we take five-eighths of the above, or 
‘6 in. as the deflexion in the middle, which is 
rather more than one-fortieth of an inch to 
every foot as prescribed by Tredgold for the 
maximum deflexion of floor beams, being, in 
fact, one thirty-third of an inch for every foot 
length of the beam. 

In the example of the double-beam, given 
above, we have 32 multiplied by the cube of 
240 for the dividend, and the remainder 12,486 
multiplied by 40,000 for the divisor; the 
quotient is ‘88 in. as the deflexion if the load 
was all at the centre, five-eighths of which is 
*55 in. when the load is distributed, or nearly 
. one thirty-sixth of an inch to every foot of 
length. 

‘A girder suitable for a warehouse floor of 
30 ft. ‘span can be made with two beams of 
I-section, each 16 in. deep and 6 in. wide, and 
weighing 62 lb. to the foot, placed side by side, 
and connected with a #-in. plate 14 in. wide at 
top and bottom, or else two 3-in. plates at the 
top, and one 4-in. plate at the bottom. By the 
‘rule given above it is found that this girder 
can be safely loaded with 45 tons distributed 
over its entire length, or 14 ton to each foot. 

For a warehouse floor of 40 ft. span we 
should require to use two beams of I-section, 
each 19% in. deep and 7 in. wide, weighing 
100 Ib. per foot, placed side by side, and united 
by a 1-in. iron plate 15 in. wide riveted to the 
top and bottom flanges, the thickness of the 
web being # in., and of the flanges 14 in.; such 
a beam will be found by the above rule to be 
capable of bearing a distributed load of 60 tons, 
or 14 ton per foot of length. 

When the span of the warehouse exceeds 
20 ft. it will generally be found economical to 
support the middle of the girder on a cast-iron 
column, by which means the strength is in- 
creased fourfold, while the stiffness is increased 
in a much greater degree; so that beams of 
much lighter weight can be employed. With 
a span of 30 ft. we may consider that the 
column has to bear a load of 22% tons; if the 
length of the column is 12 ft., then the dia- 
meter must be at least 54 in. if solid, and 
7 in. external diameter if hollow, with } in. 
thickness of metal. If the length of the column 
is 18 ft., its diameter if solid must be at least 
64 in., and 8} in. external diameter if hollow 
with } in. thickness of metal. 
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Monpay, OcTozser 20. 


—— Congress at International Health Exhibition. 
a.m, 








Fray, OcToBEr 24. 


Architectural Association, — The President’s Address, 
7.30 p.m. 
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Architecture in relation to Landscape 
Gardening.— Mr. G. Richards Julian delivered 
the second of his course of lectures at the 
Crystal Palace on Wednesday afternoon last. 
The subject of this lecture was “ Roman and 
Romanesque Architecture.’ The lecturer com- 
menced with an explanation of the relative 
positions of the Etruscans and the infant Rome, 
drawing attention to the fact that the Romans 
derived the semicircular arch and the circular 
plan for temples and tombs from the ancient 
Pelasgic inhabitants of Etruria, or Tuscany. 
The absence of any architectural development 
during the existence of the Republic, and the 
enormous activity of the Roman emperors in 
building, not only in Rome itself, but in all her 
subject provinces, were then pointed out, notice 
being takan of the fact that while almost all 
the remains of Grecian architecture are to be 
found in temples, the Romans have left behind 
them not only temples, but baths, amphi- 
theatres, basilicas, forums, and triumphal 
arches andcolumns. The effect on the Romans 
of the conquest of Greece, in the adaptation of 
the Greek orders as decorative features applied 
to the arched construction derived from the 
Etruscans, was described, and a detailed account 
of the various modifications made in the orders 
followed. Passing to Romanesque architecture, 
the characteristics of the early Christian 
basilicas were noted, and a short digression to 
point out the rise of the Byzantine style in the 
East, and some of its leading features, was 
made. After this the lecturer glanced at the 
round-arched architecture of Lombardy, of the 
Rhine valley, and of France. 








Liverpool Engineering Society. — The 


ninth meeting of the session was held on the 8th 
inst., at the Royal Institution, Colquitt-street, 
Mr. R. R. Bevis, jun., in the chair, when a paper, 
entitled “Inland Navigation Works Abroad,” 
was read by Mr. R. L. Tapscott. The author, 
in treating of his subject, dwelt on the accom- 
plishment of the great canal works of recent 
years as a result of the improvements in the 
various mechanical appliances now substituted 
for hand labour, and the benefits thence arising ; 
instancing the successful maintenance of the 
Suez Canal as the forerunner of the many sug- 
gestions for inland navigation now brought for- 
ward. Admitting the difficulties of the Panama 
Canal to be considerable, he held that they 
were yet of a similar nature to what have been 
overcome before; but, all taken together, pre- 
sented an unparalleled series. Whatever the 
cost, however, the work had every appearance 
of proving a financial success. Passing on, the 
Amsterdam Canal was instanced as illustrating 
the surmounting of difficulties which the early 
part of this century dare not approach. Amongst 
the other works and schemes mentioned were 
the entrance to the Mediterranean by means of 
the Garonne River, the flooding of the Sahara, 
the draining of the Zuyder Zee, the improve- 
ment of the Neva, and the piercing of the isth- 
muses of Malacca, Florida, and Corinth. 

The Operation of the Artisans’ Dwell- 
ings Act was discussed at the last meeting 
of the Board of Works for the Whitechapel 
District, when replying to the Rev. Mr. Billing, 
Mr. Munro (of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works) said the delay in covering the cleared 
areas under the Improvement Schemes arose 
from the land being unmarketable under the 
conditions attached. As regarded the areas in 
Spitalfields, new plans were now being sub- 
mitted to the Home Secretary, and awaited 
his approval. The Metropolitan Board would, 
in fact, be glad to let the land at almost any 
price so as to get the spaces rebuilt over. 
There had, probably, never been an Act of 
Parliament so differing in intention and opera- 
tion. Intended to be a benefit to the poor, it 
had been a source of misery to them; and of 
all the people evicted from the Whitechapel 
District, probably not ten had returned to the 
new homes built for them at so enormous a 
cost. The Dwellings’ Improvement Act was, 
in fact, a measure for benefiting certain por- 
tions of the middle-class, and the tenements in 
such places as Royal Mint-street were occupied 
by persons for whom they were never intended. 

Enlargement of the Wimbledon Sewage 
Farm.—In consequence of the rapid rate at 
which the population of Wimbledon is increasing, 
the Wimbledon Local Board have found it neces- 
sary to increase the area of their sewage farm 
for the disposal of the constantly-increasing 
sewage of the district, which they have found 
to be very profitable as applied tothe land. The 
area of the Board’s farm at present under culti- 
vation is upwards of sixty acres in extent, and 
to this about nine acres is about to be added, 
land for the purpose having been purchased by 
the Board immediately adjoining the present 
farm. This land is situated on the main road 
from Merton and Wandsworth, lying between 
the River Wandle and the South-Western 
Railway. It has for some time past been occu- 
pied as the Wimbledon and Wandsworth brick- 
fields, and last week, in consequence of the 
Local Board requiring immediate possession of 
the land for their sanitary works, the whole of 
the brickmaking plant and machinery on the 
ground was sold by auction. In illustration of 
the expansion of the district within the area of 
the Local Board, it may be stated that during 
the present year upwards of 1,000 new houses 
have been erected, whilst in addition large 
numbers are now in progress. Several land 
companies have recently purchased estates in 
the locality, including the British and the 
Birkbeck companies, and the last-named com- 
pany has just laid out upwards of one hundred 
building sites in Queen’s-road, South Wim- 
bledon. 

The Plumbers’ Congress.— As will be 
seen by an advertisement in another column, 
arrangements have been made for the holding 
of a conference in connexion with the Plumbers’ 
Congress, at the Technical Institute, Health 
Exhibition, South Kensington, on Monday next. 
The mayers of forty of the principal towns in 
England have already accorded their co-opera- 
tion to this cbject, and many of the leading 
practical plumbers in and about London are 
giving their assistance. 











Lifts.—Jud 
o—d gin from the , 
which we secure’ parila fps with 
lifting machinery, that branch of m — 
engineering 18 1n @ prosperous conditi 
it is likely to frets nis may oe ean That 
the ever-increasing height of town-by; am 
which renders the use of lifts an absolute p 
sity. Among the firms who have “laid the, 
selves out ”’ for lift-work are Messrs. Archiba, ' 
Smith & Stevens, of Queen’s-road Batte 
and the American Elevator Company of 
‘ » Of 38, 

Old Jewry. Messrs. Smith & Steveng hy 
just completed two sets of hydraulic \jfs “4 
machinery in connexion with the Hydraul. 
Power Company’s mains,—one at pen, 
Spencer Wicks & Co.’s new premises j, 

; in 
Watling-street, E.C., and the other at Mr. 4 
Steddall’s premises, Addle-hill, B.C. This 
new system of public supply of hydraulic power 
is, we are told, finding very extended application 
The same firm have also in course of cop. 
struction for the Mont Doré Sanatorium 
Bournemouth, two hydraulic passenger lifts upon 
Stevens & Major’s patent suspended principle, 
America is renowned for its lifts, which were in 
general use in the States while they were only 
to be occasionally met with in thig country, 
The development of lofty buildings used as 
residential flats, in New York especially 
would probably never have been attained ip 
without the aid of the system of lifts 
which is im vogue in America, The 
American lifts differ in some essential 
points from those in use in this country, and 
the American Elevator Company, believing 
that its productions will commend themselves 
to English architects, are introducing then 
here. The Company has lately received an 
order for one of their ‘‘ Standard” hydraulic 
lifts for passenger service, and especially for 
the use of invalids, to be erected in the London 
Temperance Hospital, Hampstead-road. The 
American Elevator Company claim that their 
New York and Chicago houses (Messrs. Otis 
Bros. & Co. and W. E. Hall & Co.) have produced 
more than half of all the elevators “ running” 
in the States. 

The last of Sion College Buildings.— 
In a few days the last remaining buildings in 
connexion with old Sion College will have 
finally disappeared. The hall has already 
been taken down, as well as several other 
buildings belonging to the college estate, and 
the whole of the site of the college having 
now been let on building leases, Messrs. Fox 
& Bousfield last week sold the materials of the 
library, and the ancient gatehouse in London 
Wall,—the sale of the library, in addition to 
the building itself, including the bookcases, 
book-shelves, and fittings. In taking down 
the library, arrangements have been made for 
the preservation of the stone in the Philip-lane 
frontage which records the circumstances 
under which the college was originally founded, 
together with the re-erection of the college 
buildings after their destruction by the Great 
Fire of London. We understand that this 
stone is intended to be placed in the new 
college buildings now in course of erection on 
the Thames Embankment. We also learn that 
the valuable collection of books forming the 
library will be deposited in temporary ‘aire 
in Aldersgate-street, pending the completion 0 
the new hall and library. The new buildings to 
be erected on the site now being cleared are 
all of a commercial character with frontages 2 
London-wall, Philip-lane, and Aldermanbury- 
avenue. : 

Surrey Archaological Society.—At = 
ordinary monthly Council meeting of i 
Society, at 8, Dane’s Inn, held last Wedne y 
the 15th inst., two new members were bel 
elected, viz., Colonel de Cetto and Mr. v0 
Pettit Griffith. After the Council meres 
over, a special general meeting of the ae ab 
of the Society took place, Mr. Granville sowie 
Gower, F.8.A., presiding, when the fo . . 
resolution was unanimously adopted :— t the 
Rule 13 be altered in such a manner vf the 
annual general meeting be hereafter hel rs yd 
monthof January or February, instead , 
month of June or July, as at present. ' 

The Fine Art Society. — The following 
exhibitions will be held by the Fine Art ges 
during the autumn :—(1 Sketches in 2 , 
Italy, Spain, and other countries, by 3) ‘The 
George (to open on Monday next) ; (2 a 
works of Linley Sambourne ; (3) vena ount 
Italian Drawings by the Russian painter ’ 

Drawings by J.” 
Ronssoff ; (4) Pictures and Drawings 
Linton. 
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srs. Farebrother, Ellis, Clark, &| New Bridge at Bedford.—The works in| Ensilage noms i 
oe teas Premises in Fleet-street.— For | connexion with the construction of the new | house silo of "LRH. the Duke of Edinky = 
several months past the premises | in Fleet- | iron roadway bridge and approaches over the| was opened about three weeks since “The 
atreet, nearly opposite St. Dunstan's Church, | River Ouse, for the Corporation of Bedford, | result has been in every way satisfactory and 
hich for some years were occupied as the | are now nearly completed, and preparations | a very marked increase has been noted in the 
West-end offices of the Norwich Union In- are being made for the opening, which will | yield of milk from those cows fed on the silage 
surance Company, have been undergoing take place on Tuesday next, October 21st, the | The patent mechanical pressure of Messrs & 
extensive alterations. The building, which con- | Right Hon. Earl Cowper, K.G., performing the | W. Reynolds & Co., of Acorn Works Edward- 
tains five floors, with an elevation to Fleet- | ceremony. The works have been designed and | street, Blackfriars-road, London was used i 
street upwards of 60 ft. in height, is faced| are being carried out under the superinten- | this silo. ‘ ' » 
with grey and red polished granite and Portland dence of Mr. John J. Webster, A.M.I.C.E., Akeley.—The four-light east window of 
stone, in which a profusion of carving and|of Stephenson-chambers, Liverpool, the con-}| Akeley Church, near Buckingham, has j st 
sculpture is iutroduced. The whole of this} tractors for the masonry and brickwork, &c.,| been with Munich stained oi b Manes 
frontage has been cleaned, and, where neces- | being Messrs. S. W. Pilling & Co., of Manchester, | Mayer & Co. It represents the Birth of Christ, 
sary, re-faced and restored. Internally the | and for the ironwork Messrs. Goddard & Massey, | His Baptism, the Angel at the Tomb, and the 
puilding has been re-constructed and entirely | of Nottingham. Supper at Emmaus . . 
re-arranged, and enlarged in the rear by the : 
construction of new buildings about 100 ft. in 
depth, ennai = -" wre A = — 
ith’s-court an e iLemple urch. e 
smith’s-c P COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, & PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


whole of the interior has been fitted and 
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need for Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis, . : ; 
Clark & Co., the well-known auctioneers, Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 
surveyors, and estate agents. The ground- COMPETITIONS. 
floor, extending _, y~ Hwee street 
entrance to the rear of the building, has been : 
arranged in several separate departments, and semmmeteerbroroere By whom required, Premium, Designs to be |page. 
contains, amongst others, the general office,| 
also the office for the sale and letting of houses Soe and Landing-stage, Ventnor..............000 Ventnor Local Board ... saiinannaaia Dec. sth |i 
and estates, cashier’s office, accountants’ office] " Bexhill Local Board ... sonnets Not stated ... | ii. 
estate and drawing office, London and Country 


Sales offices, waiting-room, and other offices. 


Sir J. W. Ellis’s private office and waiting-room CONTRA 
are on the first floor, facing Fleet-street, and at CTS. 



















































































the rear of this floor are the architect’s office Ww ; Archi 
and the drawing-office. The second floor is a Trey OPE ay See eyed, o~ a - “ities. Page. 
appropriated to agency in connexion with landed ‘ , 
estate and estate sales. The third and fourth | Sewers, Gullies, & Commi 
4 Mae seecesueses tees ssnrs, of ss 
floors are set apart as the housekeeper’s resi- me Granite Debs Staines “pont Foaey = aes sian ent a“ if. 
dence. In the basement are several strong- arehouse, Winchester ......... ie + 5  - ee Thos, Stopher ........000 October 22nd | ii. 
¢ . Garden Wall, Leatherhead ............cccceeeee ves.| H. Parr October 23rd | ii 
rooms and lavatories, also a gas-engine for | Granite Kerb and Tar Paving  ..........+s0000..| Sutton Local Baard...... | J. P. Curtis, C.E ao. | xvii 
working the dynamos for the electric light by Siking Well © peunenapeoenengnesescorepeonssyenaneaceons Commissionrs of Sewers | Official sestctussesacassessee | October 24th | ii, , 
yo 0) iad apartment in the establishment is | Drainage Works... Felgument> Local Brd | Geo. Crew. seinen Odsehen 25th | xviii. 
cave ee TAO El OLY een oe ‘ ° 0. oO. xvill, 
jighte roe of Post-office, Yarmouth ......... Commissnrs, of Works | Official ......ccccscccsseeees October 27th | ii. 
The Steel Square.—Pliny says that Theo-| Portland Cement... ' ren ig Vestry...... do. ain ii. 
dorus, @ Greek of Samos, invented the square | Granite Siftings ih chlethdesnsdednatleheivdeokonchadode 5s a as — - nae 28th | i. 
and level, but this cannot be, for the square | Construction of Sewer ...... ..se-| Kensington Vestry ...... =~ do. if 
figures in the represented designs of the Tower rome aie 2 ey Fos Sebieingbapbadecetpienbineomasedin Wandsworth B. of Wks. do. do. ii, 
of Babel, one of the earliest known structures. | Paving 5 8 an lee NAA RAE enti Geek ad “of Wks. Ofieial em scont are a; om 
The city of Babylon was a perfect square, and | Road Making and Paving sassessssetscaeesesessee,ss Fulham Board of Wrks — do. ii 
the bricks used in its buildings and walls were con. te gg RR OR teeeesenes Dartford Local Board do. do. xviii. 
square; so probably were those in Babel. me Fre Wille na » & y abitamaaetion oberg es Chas, Jones, C.E. ......| Nov, 3rd | xviii. 
Now, to form small squares correctly, and to prrripca+ rmimmams Burial Board “tae C. W. Wiggs do il 
eo them in endless combination into | PatmBouses Hes Fulstow ..sssrsrcersersseserserees Trustees fn Kk 0 WIEES.-++eseeeseeees . . 
ile ania Oma END ......ss0eeee0e08 | He W. Farebrother ...... do. ii. 
ot a ane iA a igen: sec - iusinngn, mes —_, seers Chelsea Guardians evagee eodsennenees Nov. 4th | ii. 
‘ ’ ’ “9 AUDALY.....csevees 0. eniitinetinien i. il, 
na ng into age Among the ruins of Cee aErOt WH OEM occcccccccccsceces : Commmteonny of Sewers, - o 
abylon, Nineveh, and Petra, it is sai , ’ ity of London ...... Official seccrseecreeeeees tase do, ii, 
ongel Phe Psat — i to | Concrete, Brick, and Pipe Sewers, &¢. ......... Romford R. 8. A. ...... Brundell, Simmons, 
tures and sculpt f ~~ ah Roads and § B & Bren tell -..sreoosess a. -y 
ulptures from the ruins of Thebes, and Sewers, Bournemouth......... Bscembe Con. Land Soc, | R, G. Pinder.............. Not stated | ii. 





in Egypt, showing the square in the hands of 
_ artisan. Evidence of its use are also to be 
en in ruins in India, which are thought b 
some to ante-date those found in Baink en 
= = oy the Aztecs, or the people 
e€ them, in Peru and Brazil, it has als Nature of Appointment, By wh ta. 
84 found; and though tools of stone sad :. : sd ah a om 
int, such as axes, hatchets, hammers, &e., 
were the first used by primitive man in these 
te - a back beyond history, the 
18 found, and specimens 
in the British SuestisBon, a 




















Surveyor, &c. ....0 picinndbicbenhentics seeeee| Wantage Improvement 
Commissioners ...... Nov. lst 1002, per annuM........0. xvi. 














































































































, Building at Tolse Hill and Dulwich — TENDERS. nel tee Mr 0 Lovin’ ie, Sooesh W. Kine, 
0 connexion with ‘ For painting and s i - . ; pity were r, Joseph W. King, 
exion with many other suburban locali- p g undry repairs at 18, Cleveland- | architect, 39, Broad-street, Bristol :— 
ties, building has b . 1- | gardens, W., for Mr. Henry Rose. Mr. R. Groom, archi- G. Daltr = ‘ 
~ ng tas been proceeding at a rapid | tect, 171, Queen Victoria-street :— é ta ani tence aE AS SE =: > 
rate during the last few years in th ighb "Appleton FH. Taylor .cseee iechidieaelans ~- 0200.0 
hood of T ; e neighbour- PPLCCON srersersersereersereerees seseseseeneees £210 18 0 T. Baker .....sccceeccssssrsesesecess ececceecesees 916 0 0 
ood of Tulse Hill and Dulwich, and with th ITI ni nciceienns: ‘nbsasaeniunneadibidamaiiaaitn . 210 0 0 W. Tarr "38 0 0 
vlew of still furth : ’ agg vt e Woodman Bee CAAA, Nits / 187 0 0 © em SOSPSESegPeGPeosggolqescseogsagessesegee mee 
tions i rther developing building opera-| Nash 175 0 0 > eee anaee 7-6 ¢ 
oF li a a& new company has just Buckeridge (accepted) .....cscsssseeee 167 0 0 Ee Clake a eaten ona ; ; 
. - ie) urpos ° . ois — woe iis, — Chgiteiciee 
Tulse Hill Park E Ma pose of purchasing the J. Hayes......... ost oP 700 0 0 
House Estat state, and also the Manor| Foranew Wesleyan Chapel at Winchcombe, Chelten- Be. T. Hatnerty -cscsensoreseecerseeesestnconsees —. 
State at Dulwich, consisting of se ] | ham. Mr. Herbert J. Jones, architect, Bristol ‘lt J. E. Davis ssssseesssersesees + 696.0 0 
acres, and stretchi : s 0 vera * ee ’ ; i I ee eee .. 690 0 0 
’ etching a considerable dist . E. & T. Hatherly, Bristol ............... £2,370 0 O CAH 
the direction of Sydenh istance in W. Church, Bristol... rere 330 0 0 © BD. HIB VES .ciccccccencnccccccoctevegsbccccess . 670 0 0 
years y ennam. Some two or three Eastabrook & Sons Bristol " 2.290 0 0 J. Tucker PTTTTIITINITTIT LT 669 0 0 
ago this estate was laid out for buildi A King Gloucester eigenen 1.948 0 0 W. WEEE eesenceddibnecndndessocssonasevesneseste 0 0 
upon, when the old Manor House wasdem 1; Cj Wingate & Sons, Gioucester............ 2,965 0° 0 z. MASON scocscsesserscesssssssersenssssegerers 0 0 
e capital of the new - O1Is eC ‘ W. A. Green, Clevedon lle ) a 2% 1857 13 0 ° Ww. King COR eee eee reeerereseeeseteseseteeeees 627 16 0 
Oe een company is 150,000/. in|  T. R. Lewis, Bristol.........scs 1,850 0 0 eo ~ - 
The Associati f 2 Gece anesneny tessseseereereeere 1,786 0 0 Williams & Prosser...........ccccc. 599 0 0 
tary Basinesrs = ¢ menielgal and Sani- oe a Hy ; J. FAMes t ....cerereesreeressersseserecreacseress 589 0 0 
( an urvevors ; ° » DIISTOL,...cere-ces eccecceces » 1,745 ¥ Accepted. + Too late. 
a Northern District meeting this day, Saten| © Sedat ime 34 
y, the 18th of October. Th y, Satur- G. Essex, Cheltenham.......... rereeeeee*  1°468 17 10 For a pair of semi-detached residences at Crewkerne 
assemble at the T h € members will , Somerset, for Mr. Thomas Palmer. Mr, Herbert J. Jones 
&m., 80 that own-hall, Stockton, at 10.30 : | architect, Bristol :— 
ra a the ordinary business may b For the erection of a dwelling-house and shop in D. Hitching, Parkstone..........cceceees £2,294 410 
W Sacted in time to leave th Y € | Queen’s-road, Hastings, for Mr, E. Hawes, Mr. Alfred J. Bastow, Bristol ......:sccccserersesees 1,958 0 0 
Wharf by steamer, at , one Corporation | W. Cross, architect, Hastings :— Lye & Sons, Crewkerne .....c.cscsseeeeee 1,950 0 0 
inspect the lightho ia a = iM clock shar , to rust en., ; _ or : . W- Ped. Erste TE .... 1,827 0 0 
ri es, breakw UL PS sassccsereecscecceees cee coe ay ; » Othe rly ...cccccccccccccceccccceces 1,800 0 0 
ver works at Tees Mouth - other Avis ...... coe decd” 1000 0 @ J. B. Hann, Beaminster.,,.......00.s000 1,798 0 0 
AU.., Engineer to the - d0nn Fowler, COUSsSENS —.....eseeeees , ww. 1,025 0 O T. R. Lewis, Bristol...........ccccecseeeees 1,750 0 O 
Commissioners. w; ae Tees Conservancy TE cncesuniainnaienian . 1,000 0 0 SRI ints ick ccmnishetaaniasieanaig 1,750 0 0 
» Will explain the river works Harman ...... stnanciemecntonns.. ane W. A. Green, Clevedon .......s000-0:0+ 1,648 18 4 
: Woodall . 920 0 0 [All net, after allowing for old materials. ] 
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= ——— 
For the erection of houses at Barcombe, Sussex. Mr. For the erection of St. Andrew’s Church, Birchills 
George Fuller, architect, Lewes :— ‘ Walsall. Mr. J. Edward K, Cutts, architect :— : TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Andrews, Lindfield ..................-++ . 841713 2 Enoch Evans, Walsall...... £5,030 0 0 C. & C.—P. H. N.—A. N., Chicago.—C. LJ. q 
Cheesman & Co., Uckfield ............ 2,940 0 0 Restall & Son, Bisley ...... 4,965 0 0 paragraph with the diagram another week).—G. R > wit Produce 
Longley, Crawley ane, TA William Winstance, Walsall............ 4,336 8 Oe copie be all be attended to). —B. 7, ¢ ow. ae 
Wright, Brighton..............00sscs00++ 2,617 0 0 G. & F. Higham, Wolverhampton... 4,113 0 0 : epiy Dy letter).—W. W. L. ey, 
“Yee 2,557 0 0 H. Knight, Waleall............s00sses000 980 0 0 by the name und nddates vane tenders, &c., must be accompanies 
Ena . Coster, Eastbourne......... va : : een . oon, Domne. 3,924 0 0 be on the sender, ot necessarily for publics 
erry & Busse a a é row ons CANESDUTY  ....ccceeeee 3,647 0 O Ww 
Baker, Seafor ... 2,147 0 0 Jones & Sons, Bedgeley vi rviiewennee 3487 0 0 address “mnbelled to Godino pointiog out books ond dene 
oolger, Newhaven — we ons, Burton-on-Trent ...... 3,408 0 0 Nors.—The responsibili 
Donovan & ~~ ith ensicls 2,004 . : A. Lynx, NUP ssn cisctichisonntninadinitieees 3,325 0 0 pubiion mastings, reste, “y on Mong with the cree: and Papers read g 
e, East Grinstead (accepted)... 1, ; 





For the erection of proposed Parochial Infant School, 
Balbam, and repairs to present school, for ‘‘ The Com- 








= Mr, W. Newton Dunn, architect, Bucklers- 
ury :— 
| Bros., Brixton............ vevoee £1,031 0 O 

J. Smith & Son, Norwood............... 1,007 0 0O 

J. B. Gerrans, Rn, ilk Se ak 997 0 

T. Potterton, Balham............ serecsece 95419 O 

A. Wing & Co., Norwood ............00 905 0 0 

W. Dean, Clapham .......0..000.0008 unvee * OO OO 





For alterations and repairs at No. 15, Park - row, 
Greenwich, for Coffee Tavern, for General de Havilland, 
Mr. W. Rickwood, architect aud surveyor :— 

First Contract, 






































SURE GB TIO. cccccccccestece £180 0 0 
Holding & Son... _ 179 15 O 
Lonergan ... suanecaanonen wee 179 0 O 
Staines & Son (accepted) ............00000 178 0 0 
Avard Sia eae caiaaindaniaiataitataracaeaait sensi . 169 0 0 
Second Contract. 
Proctor ...... “. RE eae £621 610 
A. White & Co - 575 0 O 
Mower...... ten 554 0 O 
i | eee 527 0 O 
E. Stafford 519 0 0 
Holloway 513 0 0 
SII ecneiintetcindinindnsetnmbesiauctsabineneds 495 0 0 
I ithaca tease alas eieaiataninaiadl 488 0 0 
i aiceatis acai 485 0 0 
A. & E, Evans (accepted)..... 449 0 0 








For alterations, &c., to Mount House, Dorking. Mr. 
Frederic W. Ledger, architect, London :— 

F, J. Hammond, Dorking te £297 10 0 

Burdett & Son, Guildford (accepted) 25919 3 


For stables, Beech Hill Park, Hadley Wood, Mr. 
Edwin T. Hall, architect, 57, Moorgate-street :— 


ecee 














Woodwar £815 .0 0O 
Marriott “ - . 780 0 0 
Lynde (accepted) ........c.crccccosssceees . 696 0 0 





For billiard-room, &c., for Mr. H. W. Hunt, Dulwich, 
Mr. Edwin T. Hall, architect. Quantities by Mr, G. A. 
Pryce-Cuxson, Westminster-chambers :— 








Ww. L. —— pendensesecncsnnenensonse peveceseces £970 0 0 
J. & C. Bowyer onan ssooee 932 0 O 
eee, NER, B Dea coccereccceccctecersqee . 939 0 0 
J. Woodward ......... . 910 0 O 
H. 8, Foster (accepted) ...........cccescee0 875 @ O 


For residence for M. G. J. Brescoby, Chatham, Mr. 
Edwin T. Hall, architect :— 
Leathle 





For machinery, &c., for olive oil and corn mills, 
Mitylene, Turkey, for H.8.H. The Princess de Lusignan. 
Mr. Edwin T. Hall, architect :— 


Appleby Bros., London (accepted)... £3,970 0 0 





For bar fittings at the Albany public-house, Rodney- 
road, Walworth, for Mr. Hughes. Mr. George Treacher, 





architect :— 
Turtle & Appleton sbbabbedoobocssosoonsnneens £375 0 0 
SEINE SP SPEED ‘cncenabaccoscccocccccsctsbess 349 0 0 
Drew & C D ccteecatnememennennemmunnn 324 0 0 
J. Beale (accepted) ..............ccccscsseeees 310 0 0 





Accepted for a dwelling-house and outbuildings for Mr. 
Thomas Huley, at Carleton, near Pontefract. Mr. William 
Shackleton, architect, Pontefract :— 


Excavator, Bricklayer, and Mason. 


ei rcttnnneninncntancaines diene £138 19 6 
Carpenter and Joiner. 
William and Charles Wilcock ............ £129 0 0 
Plasterer, 
Le: £21 0 0 
Ironmonger, Plumber, and Glazier, 
ee saonennseeelh 2 6 
Slater. 
aD NID conse cencesinnncndscsensccestiil £30 0 0 





For building a residence, ‘‘ Kingsclear,’’ Camberley, for 


Major Charles Cooper-King, R.M.A. Mr. James H. 
Money, architect, Newbury :— 
T. H. Kingerlee, Oxford ...........006 £2,595 0 0 
W. H. Simmonds, Reading ............ 2,590 0 0 
Charles Claridge, Banbury .......... . 2,495 0 0 





For works of underpinning at Glentworth House, 
Orpington, for Mr. E. G, Allen, Mr, E. P. Loftus 
Brock, F.8.A., architect :— 





W. Bailey.......... rcoccee O20 & O 
I iicieiiiaaitnieaniai ca neaiidiiiaaalis 2756 0 0 
ae 250 0 0 








For converting three —— houses into shops near 
























































Clapham Junction, Mr, Thomas Spearing, surveyor :— 
Samuel Steel..... paneieenannngsnnnnnie . £759 O 0! 
Jones & Edwards......... . 5909 0 0 
Robinson & Miller . 475 0 0 
Howard ....... 441 0 0 
Cook & Co, semneenecsvnnineetttttitases 439 0 O 
Saunders & Co.,... 405 0 0 
Charles Rudd 400 0 0 
Thompson & Co, ...... 393 0 0 
W. Ellis....... 390 0 0 
R. Warr...... i 375 0 O 
Etewart & Co......... wie 369 0 0 
Hughes & Davis ...... wee. 336 0 0 
.  . “RS eer 330 0 0 
Scharien & Williams ... 317 10 0 
Rand 225 0 0! 

For painting, decorating, and sundry repairs at 58, 

Acacia-road, St. John’s Wood, for Mr. Weston. Mr. 

James Millar, architect :— 

a : sence ». £173 0 0 
Struggle....... 170 0 0 
a 135 0 0 








Special Notice.--Lists of tenders frequently reach us 
too late for insertion. They should be delivered at our 
office, 46, Catherine-street, Strand, W.C., not later than 
four p.m. on Thursdays. 








PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under.........ee+ e- ee 
Each additional line (about ten words) .........+0. Os. 

Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher, 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) er under ...... 2%. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) 


PREPAYMENT I£ ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,° Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.O. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
— ae recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 
sen 








SPECI AL —ALTERATIONS in STANDING ADVERTISE- 
————_—_  i.LNTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same, 
must reach the Office before TEN o’cloek on WEDNES- 
DAY mornings. 


PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ The Builder,” mayhave Replies addressed 
to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
Sree of charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


‘*THE BUILDER” is supplied prrxEct from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum, 
Prepraip. To countries within the Postal Union, 26s. per annum. 
Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher 











We cannot undertake to return rejected communications 


Letters or communications (beyond m . 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESINGD Which haye 

All communications regarding literary and artisti tters 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; all communications roy 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters nea we 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Edite tua be 
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Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD a D, 
ox Ground, Com 
Corsham Down, ore. 
And Farleigh Down, 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [ Apvr, 


Box Ground Stone 
is the Best for Use in all Exposed Positi 
being a well-known and tried Weather Stone, 
50,000 feet cube in stock. 
PICTOR & SONS, BOX, WILTs. 
[ Apvr, 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone, 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon,  IIminster. 
Somerset.— Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 16, 
Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [ Apvr. 


Doulting Free Stone 
HAM HILL STONE, 
aes See, eae Stoke - under - Ham, 
(Ground or Lump), Ilminster. {Apvr, 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railwayarches, warehousefloors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 











For prices, &., ad- 
dress S. & J. STAPLE, 
Quarry Owners, Stone 
and Lime Merchants, 











granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ Avr, 
Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 


M. STODART & OO. 


Office: 
No. 90 Cannon-street, H.0. [Apvt. 


— 








MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 









"ES © COLLINGE'S © PATE 


1° PATENT HINGES, 
ro) COMING HS av’, & BAREBL BOL, 


Self-Acting “FALL DOWN " GATE STOPS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Descri 


36a, BOROUGH ROAD 





No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C 


LONDON, §.E. 


—, 


DISCOUNT TO BUILDERS. 








GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AT AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION: 














IRON CISTERNS— 





F. BRABY & CO. 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 


CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER 


“articulars on application. 





Chief Office : 





CIRCULATION. 
360, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 











































